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CHAPTEE I. 

CAUGHT BY THE GALE. 

Jack held both her hands within his. 

"Let us stay one little short half-hour, 
as we are here ! " he pleaded eagerly. 
" Why need we go at once ? — it will not 
make any diflference. They will not be 
back from the hills till nearly eight o'clock. 
You will be home again at the Cottage long 
before your aunt. Not a creature need 
ever know where we have been. What 
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possible diflference can half an hour, more 
or less, make to anybody? Ah, why 
should we not snatch one short half-hour 
out of the blank of our lives? Is there 
any sin in our being friends ? " 

" We had better go back, I know," said 

Ella, faintly, withdrawing her hands from 

his eager clasp. But she was wavering. 

She had fought the battle at first with him 

fiercely and unflinchingly — ^the battle of 

right against wrong — ^but now she was 

tired of fighting. She had not been so 

very angry with him, after all. Perhaps 

she, too, thought there was no great harm 

done; perhaps she, too, deemed that one 

short afternoon of happiness was not so 

very much to steal with one's own hands 

out of the barrenness of a desolate lifetime. 

There was no sin in their being here. He 
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was quite right; there could be no sin. 
They were old friends. Why should they 
not be together as such sometimes ? What 
possible harm could there be, to themselves 
or to others, in their spending so short 
a time alone ? 

Before she had met him again, she had 
dreaded to be with him ; but now that he 
was here, his presence was passing sweet 
to her. The risk and danger of spend- 
ing an additional half-hour with this man 
seemed to her so infinitesimally small, the 
joy of it so infinitely great. For, after all, 
he did not love — he could never have 
loved her! He had proved it to her so 
unanswerably in the old days; and she — 
well, she was prepared to face the after 
pain, for the sake of the present peace. 

" Let us stay, then," she said suddenly ; 
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and then they sat down together, side by 
side, upon the top of the cliflF. 

A gray film had spread itself over the 
heavens. The sun was hidden, the wind 
blew sullenly, in short, ominous gusts, about 
them. The waves dashed angrily against 
the brown cliflFs below, scattering whole 
clouds of spray up against their dark, 
weather-beaten faces. The sea-birds, with 
plaintive cries, whirled about among the 
crags upon white wide-spread wings ; and 
far away, one long trail of smoke from some 
coasting steamer broke the level monotony 
of the great plain of gray waters before 
them. 

Ella's slender fingers were playing idly 
with the short grass on which they sat; 
her eyes were downcast, and her cheeks 
pale as her own fluttering feather. Jack^ 
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man-like, had armed himself with small 
stones, and was taking shots at the sea-gulls 
as they floated serenely by. Suddenly he 
turns' roimd to her, and looks up into her 
face. 

"Tell me," he says, almost roughly, 
"are you going to marry that man 
SneU ? I will know. I have a right to 
know." 

"You have no possible right ^^ she 
answers gently ; " but I will tell you, if 
you wish it. No, I am not going to marry 
him. Did you think it possible?" she 
added, with a sad little smile. 

" It is what they are always talking of, 
Lady Althea and my — and Mrs. Ormsby. 
They say you are engaged to him. 
I thought I heard your aunt say so 
yesterday. I was trying to listen to what 
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they said about you; I did not dare to 
ask them. And then they spoke of other 
things." 

" There is not the faintest chance of my 
ever being engaged to Mr. Snell," said 
Ella, quietly. 

"Thank Grod! I could not have borne 
thaty' he added, in a low voice. 

She clasped^her hands together over her 
knees, and looked away from him out 
over the sea. There was an infinite pain 
in the depths of the sad eyes which he 
could not see. 

"You will marry somebody," he said 
irritably, looking away from her too. " If 
it is not one, it will be another. Of course 
you will marry soon — ^very soon, perhaps. 
Of course you have forgotten — it is but 
natural you should ; women change so 
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easily. You must have forgotten the past. 
Is it not so ? " 

He spoke eagerly, feverishly, with 
hollow, hungry eyes fixed upon her face, 
craving to hear her deny his words — to 
hear her say she. would never marry, she 
had never forgotten. 

" It is nothing to you," she said 
brokenly, not daring to look at him lest 
the pain at her heart should speak to him 
through her eyes. " It is nothing to you 
whom I may or may not marry." 

"No, it is nothing to me; you are 
right," he assented humbly, with a sudden 
change of manner, looking away from 
her. 

What other answer could he give to 
her — he who had forfeited all right to 
any interest in her life by his own de- 
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liberate and selfish worldliness ? But at 
this hour Jack, who had forgotten all his 
old embarrassments, and all the righteous 
retribution which waits upon the footsteps 
of extravagance and improvidence, felt 
that he would gladly give up all his ill- 
gotten wealth, and all his hardly earned 
ease, just to bring back one of the old 
loving looks into this woman's soul-stirring 
eyes. 

But he had no right, as sheWd; she 
was nothing to him. He felt a wild 
longmg to clasp her to his heart ; to pour 
out passionate words of love and despair 
to her ; to feast his eyes upon that sweet, 
delicate beauty, which, brought thus once 
more within reach of his daily life, half 
maddened him by the mere sight of its 
refined purity . 
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But he could find no words to say to 
her. He did not dare to rouse the in- 
dignation which he knew would blaze 
forth in those gentle eyes ; he was afraid 
of her. And besides, out there across the 
water was there not his own placid-souled 
Clarice, the only woman he would ever 
again have any right to take into his arms 
— "to have and to hold for ever," as the 
quaintly worded service runs ? Ah ! it 
made him shudder to think of her. And 
then there was the child. Ah, yes, there 
was the child ! 

- So Jack said nothing to her of all the 
wild tempest that fought itself out in his 
narrow, selfish heart ; he was only silent, 
and took more ineflfectual shots at the 
sea-gulls. 

Splash ! splash ! came two or three 
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heavy rain-drops suddenly down upon their 
heads. 

They both sprang simultaneously to 

their feet. 

^*How dark it is!" cried Ella. "We 
shall be wet through. And look! how 
rough the sea has become ! It is covered 
with breakers." 

Jack cast a hurried look around them* 
The heavens were black and lowering, the 
sea moaned and roared on every side of 
the Uttle island. The mainland was 
already blotted out by a veil of mist. 

" We must make haste ! " he cried. 
" Can you walk fast ? Will you take my 
arm?" 

"I can walk very quickly," said Ella, 
declining the help of his arm, she hardly 
knew why. 
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They started oflF at a rapid pace across 
the down. The rain fell in torrents, the 
wind blew wildly against them. Ella 
struggled on bravely, but she could hardly 
keep her feet. 

" You had better take my arm," he said 
once again, and this time he drew her hand 
unresistingly within his. The storm waxed 
j&ercer and wilder. By the time they had 
reached the little beach where they had 
landed, it blew half a gale; the sea had 
risen to an alarming extent, and they could 
only hear each other speak by shouting at 
the top of their voices. 

It was one of those sudden gales which 
sweep along our western coasts at times, 
and which, in a few minutes, transform a 
summer landscape into a wind-tossed chaos. 
They had not seen the enemy until it was 
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upon them, although, had their thoughts 
not been otherwise occupied, they might 
have noted its premonitory signs. And 
now the full fury of the tempest had burst 
upon them. Ella climg to her companion s 
arm in silence, and felt thankful that she 
had brought her ulster, which protected 
her from the violence of the rain, and 
feared her hat would be utterly spoilt. 
But Jack had more serious apprehensions. 
He was wondering whether it would be 
safe to venture back in the little Nancy^r 
and if not, what then should they do ? 

Close down to the little beach, whereon 
the big waves were now breaking with a 
heavy, booming roar, stood two low brown 
huts, a little space apart from each other. 
They belonged to the only inhabitants 
of the island, and were humble dwellin 
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enough; each with one window and door, 
and one chimney above, in the low stone 
roof. Jack thundered lustily with his fist 
at the door of the first they reached ; but 
it was locked, and the cottage was evi- 
dently empty. With an exclamation of 
impatience, he drew his companion on to 
the second. 

Here they met with greater success. At 
his first knock the door was opened by 
an old man in a fisherman's jersey, who, 
at the sight of "the new squire," known 
only by sight as yet among his tenantry, 
drew back respectfully, pulling his gray 
forelock as he civilly made way for him 
to enter. 

" I want you to come down to the shore, 
my man," said Jack, when he had placed 
Ella within the shelter of the cottage. 
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'' You must let me have the loan of your 
fishing-smack to get back to land with. I 
am almost afraid my little boat wouldn't 
be safe to take this lady — ^my sister — back 
in, in this gale." 

" Th' smack 'ull be out th' night. She 
be gone to Seaport with Dan and Bill, sir. 
She won't be back till mamin'," said the 
man, as he followed Jack out. And then 
he proceeded to explain that he and his son 
Dan, and Bill Ruffles, the inhabitant of 
the other hut, were joint proprietors of the 
fishing-smack, and that the two young men 
had started that day on a fishing expedition, 
and would run in to-night to the harbour 
of Seaport, about fifteen miles along the 
coast to the north, there to sell their fish, 
and that they were not likely to be back 
until the following morning. 
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Jack stood ruefully facing the situation, 
looking down hopelessly upon the little 
Nanct/. 

"Do you think she could live through 
this sea ? " he asked, referring to his own 
little craft. "It would not be safe for a 
lady, would it, Jim ? " 

" She bean't safe for ony one, maester," 
replied the old man, decidedly. " Ye'd better 
bide till momin'." And he proceeded to 
draw the Nancy further up the beach, 
so as to be safe from the rising waves. 

Jack walked slowly back to the hut. 
EUa stood in the doorway, awaiting him. 
She came a few paces out to meet him. 

" Why don't we start ? " she said im- 
patiently. " Are you not ready ? Let 
us go." 

" Come in, out of the rain," he said, 
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taking her liand, and looking confusedly 
away from her. 

" What does the rain matter, Mr. Ormsby ? 
A little more or less wet will not hurt 
me. My feather is spoilt, as it is. Do 
let us go. It will be .getting late. It 
will take us longer to get back now the sea 
is so rough." 

"Oh, Ella, how will you ever forgive 
me, for getting you into this trouble!" 
was his only answer. 

" What trouble ? Why do we not start ? 
Is the old man going with us ? " she asked 
impatiently, not understanding his con- 
fusion and his averted looks. 

" I wish I could help it. We cannot get 
back to-night. We must stop here. It 
would not be safe to venture out in that 
little boat." 
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" Stop here ! All night ? Impossibk ! " 
she cried, in despair. " We miLSt go back. 
You must find some other way. What 
can you be thinking of, to suggest such a 
thing ? Think of my aunt — of your wife. 
Ah ! " she cried suddenly, hiding her face 
in her hands, " I would sooner die than 
stop here." 

" What am I to do ? I thought we 
could have borrowed these people's fishing-? 
smack ; but old Jim Bates tells me she is 
out, and will not be back till the morning. 
There is no other boat on the island. We 
should be swamped in five minutes in that 
little cockle-shell. Ella, Ella ! do be reason- 
able. It is our fate. It is impossible to help 
ourselves. We can spend the night in 
these old people's cottage. Every one will 
know it was an accident. I will take all 

VOL. ui. c 
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the blame. How can any one say a word 
against you ? " 

Ella heard him with a sort of despair. 
Too surely she knew that the story of this 
night, as told by Lady Althea and by 
Clarice Ormsby, would be told to her dis- 
advantage ; too surely she foresaw that her 
aunt would seize only too readily upon so 
excellent a motive for separating her for 
ever from Philip. Since she would not 
marry the millionaire, Lady Althea was, 
she knew, bent upon finding some other way 
of dividing her from her son. And here 
would be the way all ready to her hand. 
TTie story of this night's adventure, innocent 
as she herself was in it, would be used 
against her to blacken her character in 
Philip's eyes ; and if to P];iilip^ then also to 
all the world as well. 
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As Jack Ormsby spoke, every vestige 
of colour fled from her fac§. Her wide- 
opened eyes, filled with an unspeakable 
terror, were fastened upon his face. He 
could not fathom their meaning ; his argu- 
ments, his representations, his broken self- 
excnses, fell upon deaf ears that heard him 
not. She only knew, she only realized, one 
thing — that he and she were to be left 
here together the whole of the livelong 
night — alone with only an old fisherman 
and his wife. 

" Ah ! " she cried, half beside herself 
with anguish, lifting np her face, wet witli 
the driving rain, to the pitiless heavens 
above her. "Ah! it only wanted this to 
make the story of your cruelty to me 
complete. Is it not enough that you have 
broken my heart and ruined my life? 
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Could you iiot leave me at least my good 

■ 
Never before had she reproached him; 
never before had she been unjust to him. 
The words were wrung from her out of 
the bitterest depths of her soul. With 
a smothered cry, as though she had struck 

him, he turned upon his heel, and strode 
away from her down to the beach. 

She stood where he had left her, looking 
after him as one in a dream. 

She saw him reach the boat, by the side 
of which the old fisherman was still stoop-, 
jng. She saw him take the rope out of 
old Jim's hand, and then, apparently, some 
short and somewhat agitated discussion 
took place between them ; for the old man 
seemed to be endeavouring to regain 
possession of the boat, whilst Jack was 
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apparently bent upon pushing her down- 
wards towards the waves. Suddenly he 
shook the old man roughly off. Jim 
looked round, and saw Ella standing there 
looking at them, and leaving go his hold, 
he ran towards her with all his might. 

Instinctively, Ella advanced a few steps 
to meet hira. 

" Miss, mis§ ! " he cried breathlessly, 
" don't ye let th' maester go to sea in that 
there boat; she bean't safe, wi' the sea 
runnin' so high. It'll be a dirty night, 
I'm thinkin'. The maester wull never get 
back to his missis. It be clane flyin' in 
the face o' Providence, I tell un. It be 
stark starin' madness thinkin' on it. 
Doan't ye let him do it ! " 

Jack was stooping over the boat, tying 
her loose spars firmly up, and getting 
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ready the oars. He was as brave as a 
lion in the face of physical danger. He 
was not at all afraid but that he should 
reach the land somehow. He did not 
think the Nancy would carry him far, 
though she might, with luck, take him 
across ; still he was quite conscious that 
an extra big wave might very likely 
stove in her sides, or swamg her altogether. 
But, then, he was a first-rate swimmer. He 
had saved his life before by swimming; 
he could easily, he thought, do so again. 
And if he did not, after all, what did it 
matter? He was bound to go. After what 
she had said to him, he could not stop. His 
presence was a curse to her — would rob 
her of her good fame, as in the days past 
he had robbed her of all else. Her words 
tingled in his ears, and rang j in his 
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brain, till they seemed to scorch him. 
After all, what was his life in comparison 
to that ? 

And then there came swift footsteps 
behind him, and Ella stood beside him. 

" Mr. Ormsby ! what are you doing ? 
You shall not go ! " she said in a choked 
voice; for all at once Ella had seen what 
was his intention. It was for her, because 
of what she had said, that he was rushing 
thus upon an almost certainty of destruc- 
tion. 

He put her gently but firmly back. 
"Do not stop me," he said, not looking 
at her. "There is no danger. I am a 
good swimmer, and I will send the steam 
launch out for you if — when I reach the 
other side; it will save you the night 
of discomfort here. Do not stop me. I 
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could not stay here. If — if I should not 
^-^if you should never see me again," he 
said, suddenly turning upon her and 
taking her hands, "you will forgive me 
then, perhaps " 

And then, with a sudden cry, she flung 
her arms passionately about his neck. 
" Jack, Jack ! you shall not ! " she cried 
frantically. " I will not let you go ! " 

Her arms were about his neck, her 
beating heart upon his breast, her face, 
in which blazed forth all the agony of 
her terror-struck love, was close up against 
his own. She had forgotten all that 
divided them from each other. All his 
falsehood and cruelty to her in the old 
days — his desertion of her, his marriage 
with another woman, who stood for ever 
between them now — all was swept away. 
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She only knew that she loved him, and that 
he was ready to risk his life for her. 

" You shall not go ! " she repeated 
passionately. " What does all else in this 
world signify to me, so long as you are 
well? What does it matter to me what 
they say of me? Do you think I could 
stop here and watch you go ? My love, 
my love! for my sake do not do this 
thing ; it would kill me ! " 

And then Jack knew that she loved 
him. The words which he had longed to 
hear from her lips had heen drawn from 
her hy her terror and her dread for him. 
She loved him, as she had done in the old 
days, devotedly, passionately. She had not 
forgotten ; she had not changed. And he 
was glad. Was it in flesh and blood to 
be otherwise? He was glad, and yet he 
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was humbled, for he knew himself to be 
unworthy of so constant a love. It was 
not in this man's nature to stand out 
against her prayers. Her reproaches 
might have stung him into heroism, but 
her entreaties did but throw him back 
upon his selfishness. 

How could a man leave the sweetness 
of those encircling arms, of those pleading 
eyes, those trembling lips, and go forth 
alone into the rough fury of the tempest- 
tossed sea ? , 

Jack could not do it. He signed to old 
Jim Bates to draw the Nancy back again 
into safe shelter, and then he took the 
girl's small, trembling hand within his 
own, and together they walked back up 
the steep, slippery beach to the little 
' cottage by the shore. 
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CHAPTER II. 



JIM BATES's COTTAGE. 



In the after days Ella Dallas never forgot 
one single detail of that night spent in old 
Jim Bates's cottage. It was photographed, 
as it were, line by line, upon her memory, 
so that not one of those weary hours which 
lengthened themselves out so interminably 
ever faded in the very least from the first 
distinctness with which they impressed 
themselves upon her mind. 

It was the very strangest experience. 
The odd little party of four that sat 
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down together to the frugal supper of 
course bread, poached eggs, and a sort of 
nondescript broth — made Heaven knows 
out of what — which, nevertheless, steamed 
up with an appetizing fragrance from the 
blackened iron pot in which it was served, 
and which Ella had often found to be 
lacking in the most recherche French 
cuisine. Then the company : Jim Bates, 
fussy and eager, delighted at having the 
new squire for his guest ; and his old wife, 
so overcome with humility at the near 
presence of the " gentry," as to be utterly 
unable to keep her seat. She could not 
refrain from jumping up every other 
minute to drop a respectful curtsey to Ella, 
whom she persistently called " marm." 

" It bean't the squire's lady, old 'oman ; 
it be his sister," explained old Jim to her 
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on each occasion — a correction which, each 
time it was uttered, made Ella's cheeks 
flame out in guilty confusion. 

Then there was Jack, trying to look 
decorously oppressed with regret and 
anxiety, but unable to conceal his thorough 
enjoyment of the novelty of the situation ; 
and Ella herself, with the weight of care 
upon her which the morrow must inevi- 
tably bring, yet, for all that, looking some- 
what happy too. For how can all the 
laws of Grod or of man prevent two people 
who love each other from being happy 
when they are in each other's society ? 

Afterwards there was old Jim brewing 
hot toddy over the peat fire, according to 
his own peculiar receipt, in a brown 
earthenware jug without a handle and with 
a broken spout, and stirring up the steam- 
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ing mixture, whereof the component parts 
were three parts whisky to one part of 
water, with the wooden handle of an old 
knife. There was old Sally, in her 
brown stuff dress and red checked apron, 
bustling about, washing up the plates and 
tidying the clean little cottage, after the 
meal was over. And there was the white, 
sanded floor, and the polished brass 
handles of the old carved, blackened settle, 
with its row of common, old-fashioned 
crockery, which would have been the de- 
light of an artist in search of a picturesque 
interior, and the fishing-nets hanging up 
in a comer, and a blue suit of old Jim's, 
unmentionables and all, swinging on a rope 
across the further end. Ella had been 
inside the homes of the poor many times,; 
but to be thus admitted, as it were, into 
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participation with their everyday life, was 
like a piece out of a fairy story to her. 
By-and-by the old couple clambered up 
the ladder, which led through a trap-door 
iu the ceiling, to a sort of raft which served 
them for a bedroom. One by one the four 
old legs disappeared through the opening, 
the trap-door was shut behind them, and 
after a certain amount of stumping about 
overhead, silence ensued, and Jack Ormsby 
and Ella were left alone, with only the 
light of the peat fire, and the dim radiance 
of a little oil lamp of primitive construc- 
tion, to keep them company. 

Meanwhile, the storm was raging with 
full fury without, the rain beat against the 
shutterless window, and at every blast the 
wind came rushing down the chimney and 
under the door of the little hut. Ella 
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shivered. Jack made her as comfortable 
as he could, upon two chairs, wrapping her 
feet up in her cloak, and then he sat 
opposite to her, smoking, by Ella's own 
suggestion. 

What a wonderful consolation and 
occupation there seems to be to the male 
nature in smoking ! There is no situation 
so unpleasant, no predicament so awkward, 
but that man does not find it somewhat 
solaced and bridged over to him by the 
means of tobacco. There is nothing in all 
the female category of joys and weaknesses 
which answers to it in the very least. 
That is why, perhaps, women are so im- 
patient with the habit, and make such an 
unnecessary trouble and fuss over the 
small discomforts which it entails. 

Of all the virtues, moral and physical, 
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which go to make women popular amongst 
men, there is none that is of so much 
value to them as the forbearance which 
allows them to " enjoy their smoke in 
peace." It was one of the axioms which 
Ella had learnt from Joe's precept and 
practise, that to prevent a man from 
smoking is to drive him into worse 
iniquities. 

"If you want a man to like your 
society," said that astute little personage 
to her friend, in confidence, "before all 
things let him be at his ease with you, 
and allow him to smoke as much as he 
likes. He is never so expansive, or so 
grateful to you, never so thoroughly 
manageable and amenable to female argu- 
ment, as when he has a cigar between his 
lips. If women would only let men be 
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happy in their own way, there would be 
fewer complaints made against their selfish 
inconsiderateness. Let women accept it 
as a fact that men are mostly self-indul- 
gent, and then let them make the best of 
what is inevitable." 

These maxims had been deeply impressed 
upon Ella's mind, and she, like Joe, was 
inclined to let men make themselves happy 
after their own manner. 

Jack Ormsby was upon this occasion 
deeply grateful to her for suggesting his 
cigar-case to him. He was tired and 
slightly himgry — for broth and poached 
eggs hardly take the place of a dinner 
with seven courses — and he was thoroughly 
uncomfortable in mind and body. He 
was angry with himself for having got 
Ella into such a scrape — and with himself, 
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too ! He did not look forward to the 
morning's encounter with Clarice with any 
pleasurable anticipation. He told himself 
that he had behaved like a fool; and at 
the same time he was inclined, as of old, 
to blame his fate and his bad luck, and to 
cry out reproachfully against the " hard 
lines " which had made things turn out 
so very much worse than they need have 
done. 

Under these circumstances his cigar was 
decidedly a comfort to him. 

As to Ella, she had no such consolation. 
Now that the little excitement of the 
novelty of their position was over, now 
that there was no longer any need to keep 
up a certain affectation of being at her ease 
in the presence of the old fisherman and 
his wife, the full meaning of the situation 
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in which she found herself came upon her 
with all the serious issues which she knew 
it would entail upon her. 

EUa knew that never again, after this 
night, in all the years that were to come, 
should she be able to hold up her head 
fearlessly among her fellow-women. She 
knew that there would be always some one 
among them who would cast a stone at 
her — that the white blossom of her life's 
purity would henceforth be tarnished and 
dimmed. 

Innocent and blameless as she herself 
was, purely accidental as were the whole 
circumstances of the case, she knew that 
appearances were strongly against her. 
Her aunt had sent for her to join them 
upon the hills, and she had deliberately 
turned her back upon the hills, and had 
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gone out to the island, to be alone with 
Jack Ormsby — another woman*8 husband! 
In the face of such evidence, how could she 
hope to maintain that the subsaquent re- 
maining there all night was, indeed, an 
unavoidable necessity ? What was there to 
prove that it had not been all along a' 
concerted plan between them both — a 
deliberate and intentional act of wicked- 
ness? And then would there not rise uj3 
some voice or other out of the past to say 
that long ago she had loved this man, 
and so give additional colour to the foul 
slander ? Philip, at all events, would know 
it to be so, and to his mind, at least, the 
chain of evidence against her would be full 
and complete. 

It was strange how much she shrank 
from sinking in Philip's estimation. 
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And yet, in all her miserable reflections, 
it never once occurred to her to cast the 
blame upon him who had deceived her for 
his own idle self-gratification. 

He had worked woe to her. That she 
knew. Bitter, unutterable woe ! As in the 
past, so in the present, he had withered and 
blackened her life. She did not reason 
about it — she only knew it was so. She 
supposed it was his destiny to bring sorrow 
to her. She loved him none the less, 
indeed, it is even possible that she loved 
him the more for it. There are some 
hands so dear, that the very misery 
which they deal to us is more precious 
than all the joy that is ofiFered to us by 
any others. 

She loved him, and she knew very well 
that, weak and selfish and untrue as he 
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had proved himself to be to her, he still 
loved her with all the power of which his 
shallow heart was capable. He might be 
bound to Clarice by every law of God and 
of man, but his heart — such heart as he 
had ever had — was hers, and hers only. 
There are women to whom this one thing 
of love will serve to wash out every other 
sin in the Decalogue. 

As they sat thus opposite to each other, 
one on either side of the hearth, there were 
not many words spoken between them. 

When Jack had finished two cigars, one 
after the other, he sighed and fidgeted, 
and threw up his arms behind his head, 
and looked across at Ella, who sat, wide 
awake, quite still, with her hands crossed 
upon her lap, and her eyes fixed upon the 
red peat logs. 
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" She might speak to a fellow/' thought 
Jack, impatiently, to himself; but somehow 
he did not like to disturb her. 

The weary hours went by, one after the 
other. The peat logs fell in with a crash, 
flinging a little shower of sparks up the 
chimney as they fell. Jack got up and 
replenished them, and the bright flames 
danced up merrily, throwing weird lights 
and shadows all over the brown stained 
walls and the dark oak settle. By-and- 
by the wind died away into a low, sobbing 
moan, the pattering of the rain against 
the window ceased, and the dull roar of 
the waves subsided. 

At last, wearied out in mind and body, 
Ella sank into an uneasy, troubled sleep. 
When she awoke, the cold morning light 
was creeping in through the little window. 
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Away to the east, a crimson rent in the 
gray shadowed sky, showed where the sun 
was rising out of the waves ; the bank of 
cloud above was all red and purple; the 
sea below was all opal and gold ; and the 
fresh morning breeze was blowing merrily, 
where so lately the angry night winds had 
spent their reckless fury. 

Over against her Jack was standing, 
looking down into her face with eager 
wistfulness. 

He looked aged and altered in the 
morning light. The lines upon his face 
were hard and marked ; the shadows under 
his blue eyes were dark and gray. 

For a moment Ella had forgotten where 
she was, and what had happened. In the 
next she had glanced round the poor little 
dwelling, and had remembered everything. 
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And Jack stood looking at her still, 
wistfully, pleadingly. 

Out of her deep, shadowy eyes she smiled 
up at him, and then held out her hand. 

" Good morning," she said, half play- 
fully, not wishing to increase his dis- 
turbance by the sight of her own. 

He had been waiting for her to wake; 
and now, at the sight of her gentle smile, 
at the sound of her soft voice, he sank 
down suddenly upon his knees at her 
side, with a sort of sob, clasping the hand 
she had held out to him passionately to 
his lips. 

With a hot flush of pain and distress, 
Ella wrenched away her hand. 

" Go," she said hurriedly, and trembling 
from head to foot with a nameless terror — » 
"go and see if the fishing-boat is coming 
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in. We must get back as soon as we 



can." 



And then there burst forth from Jack 
Ormsby a torrent of incoherent words — 
love, reproaches, repentance, all jumbled 
up together confusedly ; and then came the 
end and upshot of it all. 

" Why should we go back ? Why 
should we not take the fisherman's boat 
across to Seaport, and take the steamer 
from there ? Love, I cannot live without 
you. Do you not love me enough to for- 
give the past, and to begin a new life 
with me ? Have you not said that this 
night's work will have robbed you of your 
good name ? Let me, then, give you happi- 
ness in the place of it. We can afford to 
laugh at the world's opinion, if we can do 
so together. Ah, darling, I read love in 
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your dear eyes last night, when you clung 
for one instant to me in your terror for my 
safety. You love me, as you did in the 
old days at Cheriton; and I — ^I love you 
a thousand times better. Do not turn 
away so coldly. Ella, your eyes have 
betrayed you. I know that you love me." 

The mad torrent of his words ceased. 
Something, perhaps, in her face checked 
him — something he could not have given 
a name to. It was not anger, nor indigna- 
tion, nor grief, and yet it was a something 
of all three. 

She stood before him silently, im- 
movably — white down to her lips, that 
were parted in some exclamation of terror 
or dismay which might have risen in 
her soul, but never found utterance upon 
them. And in her eyes, that looked full 
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into his, there was neither resentment 
nor pain ; only a wondering horror and 
dismay. 

All at once the terrible present became 
dim and blotted out to her. The poor 
cottage walls, the brown fishing-nets, the 
bent, yellow head of her handsome lover, 
bis wild, wicked words — all became faint 
and indistinct to her. Back across the 
years that had intervened, she saw once 
more the old garden at Cheriton. The bee- 
hives ranged tinder the wall, the sunflowers, 
the wallflowers, and the cabbage-roses, 
and all the sweet old-fashioned blossoms 
crowding the straight, narrow borders. 
And there was her father walking down 
the path, and herself, a little merry child, 
clinging on to his hand, and trying to keep 
up with him with her little dancing foot- 
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steps ; and there were the big brothers on 
in front, laughing and shouting among the 
gooseberry bushes, and the gentle mother 
with her snow-white cap, and slow invalid 
step, coming out to meet them from the 
house. Ah ! where were they all now ? 
Why was there not one of them left to 
fight for her, and to shelter her? Was 
it possible that it was to her — to Ella 
Dallas — to that same little Ella Dallas, 
who had been so loved and cared for, 
and tenderly watched over, in the old days 
long ago, that this thing, this terrible 
thing, had happened ? 

What had she done to deserve it ? What 
sin had she committed, to be so fearfully 
punished ? 

" Ah ! " she cried, wringing her hands 
together, and turning away^ with a groan, 
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towards all the crimson glory of the 
rising sun. " Ah, my Grod ! can it be 
possible that I have sunk so low as 
this ? " 

And then quickly she turned round 
upon him again, and bent her sweet, gentle 
face in pitying tenderness towards him 
as he knelt there, in his wild sinfulness, 
at her feet. 

" Poor Jack ! " she said sadly, laying her 
soft, womanly hand for one instant lightly 
upon the bright, clustering head that was 
bowed before her. "Poor Jack! you do 
not know what you are saying. You say 
you love me ; but if my love has brought 
you to no better, holier thing than this, 
it is time indeed that you and I should 
become as strangers to each other. Never 
again must we meet — ^never again in this 
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world — lest we should fear to meet one 
another in the next." 

She had not reproached him for his 
cruelty to herself, nor for the injury and 
the insult of his words. Hating and 
loathing the sin, she could still be pitiful 
and gentle to the sinner. 

And Jack, hearing her gentle words of 
rebuke, gazing up into* her tender, pity- 
ing eyes, felt all the passionate arguments 
that he had been preparing to convince 
her, through the long sleepless hours of 
the night, shrink into nothingness in the 
light of those pure, true eyes, in which 
falsehood and wrong could never find a 
place. 

" Come out," she said, as a sound over- 
head warned them that the old couple 
were stirring. " Come out, and let us see 
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how good and how beautiful God's world 
is. Can one harbour an evil thought here, 
under these fresh, pure skies?" She opened 
the cottage door, and together they stood 
upon the wet, shiny beach. 

The gray bank of cloud was torn into 
shreds, the sea odours blew up fresh and 
sweet after the storm, and over all the 
earth the sun was shedding forth the 
golden glory of his rays. 

The night of sorrow was ended, and the 
glad young day had begun. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



Philip's welcome home. 



" My dearest Philip, 

"Your telegram from Brest, with 
the joyful news of your return, has just 
reached me, and I sit down at once to 
write to you, so that you may find a letter 
from me at your hotel waiting for you on 
your arrival at Southampton. 

"It is delightful to think that you are 
back sooner than I expected, and that in 
a few hours after you receive this letter, 
I shall be clasping my dearest son to my 
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heart. Now, pray^ my dear boy, lose no 
time in coming to me. Yon mnst know how 
anxious I am to see you again after this 
long and trying separation ; so leave your 
men to take care of themselves, and put 
yourself straight into the train at once, 
so that you may be with me as soon as 
possible. You will see by the address that 
I am in Westshire, where I have taken 
a little cottage for two months. It is a 
pretty place, and close to your old friends 
the Ormsbys, who will, I am sure, be 
delighted to see you again. Your room 
is all ready, and I cannot tell you how I 
am looking forward to having you with 
me. It will quite freshen me up again. 

"I have been very much out of spirits 
lately, quite upset and ill, in fact, owing 
to a most painful thing which has occurred 
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since I have been here. I am sure you will 
be very sorry to hear that I have been 
grieved and distressed beyond measure by 
the conduct of your poor cousin Ella. I 
had become as fond of her as if she had 
been my own child, and was deeply in- 
terested in her future, as she was on the 
point of accepting a most estimable and 
worthy man, Mr. Titus Snell, to whom I 
could have confided her with the greatest 
satisfaction. However, that now is, alas, 
all at an end ! Your cousin had, I fear^ 
been nourishing a secret and most shock- 
ingly immoral affection for Jack Ormsby* 
It was plain to me for some time that she 
was bent upon attracting his attention, and 
of course, when ladies forget modesty and 
purity^ gentlemen are not slow to take ad- 
vantage of it. The end of it was, that there 
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^vas di, frightful scandal. I had left our cot- 
tage to go over to the Ormsbys' "house, and 
told Ella I should send for her to join us. 
Jack Ormsby kindly offered to fetch her; 
but instead of joining us in our expedition, 
she persuaded him to take her out in a 
boat to an uninhabited island which lies 
off the coast, and there — I positively blush 
to write the words — they spent the night I 
Jack was very soon tired of his bargain, 
for he brought her back again the next 
momingt Of course poor dear Clarice had 
been in a frightful state, although I have 
persuaded her now to forgive her husband, 
who, after all, poor fellow, was not, I dare 
say, much to blame. Men seldom are in 
these matters. For the sake of the family 
I should have done my best to hush the 
whole business up; but, unfortunately, this 
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was impossible J as Miss Brereton, the clergy- 
man's daughter, had spoken to several 
persons of having seen a boat on its way- 
out to the island; and when the two were 
missing, and inquiries were being made 
it was evident to every one what had 
occurred. 

" Of course, my dear boy, you will under- 
stand that I could no longer consider it 
my duty to offer the shelter of my home 
to this poor wretched girl. When I 
accused her, and looked anxiously for some 
explanation, some palliation of her conduct, 
she had actually 710 excuses to make. She 
could not say one single word in self- 
defence. It was therefore impossible for 
me to keep this poor lost creature under 
my roof. She has often had plans of earn- 
ing her living, so she must now fight 
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her own way. I have allowed her to go 
to the empty house in Eaton Place for a 
few days, until she can settle herself else- 
where. As there is only a charwoman, an 
elderly widow, there, I do not think her 
presence will be an unnecessary pollution 
to anybody, although I fear I have been 
inexcusably weak in allowing my feelings 
to overpower my sense of right in this 
indulgence to her. I hope we may never 
hear of her again, and that she will bring 
no more disgrojce iipon us all. 

" Poor Mr. Snell was half distracted on 
that terrible night, and left the country 
the next day, in deep indignation at having 
been so cruelly deceived in her. After this 
sad event, my dearest boy, you will 
imagine how impatiently I look forward 
to the solace and comfort of having you 
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with me again. It will be like a new life 
to me, after all the tryinrj scenes I have 
gone through. 

" Your loving mother, 

" A. Dallas.** 



This was the letter which greeted Philip 
Dallas when he landed at Southampton 
after his two years' absence from England. 

Twenty minutes after reading it, he was 
in an express train, being borne along, as 
swiftly as iron and steam could carry him, 
not to Fuchsia Cottage, Westshire, but to 
Eaton Place, London. 

Philip had become broader and more 
manly-looking in his absence; his figure 
had filled out, and his features were more 
set and more determined, and a close- 
trimmed brown beard, which now covered 
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the lower part of his face, made a con- 
siderable alteration and improvement in 
his appearance. 

As he took his place in the train at 
the Southampton station, a lady at the 
further side of the carriage said to herself 
as he entered, " What a good-looking 
man ! But how dreadfully savage he 
looks ! " 

Philip had some cause for his savage 
looks. 

So this was the end of his self-exile! 
He had hoped so much from his absence — 
protracted purposely, , even, over the ap- 
pointed two years of probation. He had 
looked forward so intensely to his return. 
He had been so confident that time would 
have healed that old sore, and laid to rest 
those ghosts of the past which stood 
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between him and her; and he had come 
back, only to find that the old wounds 
were all re-opened afresh, and that new 
sorrow and cruelty had been worked to 
her, worse even than the first. 

It was enough to make a man mad. 
PhOip, as he sat in the first-class carriage, 
which was bearing him swiftly to the 
presence of her who had been scarcely 
an hour out of his thoughts, waking or 
sleeping, ever since he had bidden her 
good-bye, clenched his hands together in 
impotent fury. 

And then that letter — that cursed letter ! 
Never was a good man nearer to hating 
his own mother, than was Philip, as he 
read Lady Althea's lengthy explanation 
of the *' distressing event " that had 
happened. Philip did not believe one 
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word of it. That some cruel and wicked 
scheme against his darling had been per- 
petrated by that scoundrel, to rob her of 
her good name and her peace of mind for 
ever, was but too evident ; and Philip 
shuddered, with a terrible apprehension 
of what might have happened to her, as 
he thought of it. But that she was ta 
blame — she, his sweet, innocent darling — 
she be guilty of " forgetting modesty and 
purity" — she be a party to any scheme to 
shock or scandalize anybody — was an ab-- 
solute impossibility. 

With deep and bitter curses he read and 
re-read his mother's cruel and selfish letter,, 
raging impotently over her expressions^ 
with regard to Ella, and wondering miser- 
ably what it all meant, and what had really 
happened. And then there was that 
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wretched pin-prick, too, referring to Mr. 
Titus Snell, whom his mother said she had 
been on the point of being engaged to. 
Who was Mr. Titus Snell, to whom Lady 
Althea had been ready to confide her niece 
with so much satisfaction? And was it 
possible that Ella, loving Jack Ormsby 
still — as, alas! he feared, only too truly, 
must still be the case — could have contem- 
plated marrying another man, and not him- 
self, who would have taken her and loved 
her, knowing of that fatal attachment ? 

The answer to these miserable questions 
which he asked himself, Philip meant to 
take from Ella's lips alone. It was from 
herself, and none other, that he would 
hear the explanation and the meaning 
of this terrible letter. He would put it 
into her hands, and say to her, " Tell me 
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the truth." There could be Httle doubt 
that her version of things would be per- 
fectly different to his mother's. There 
was some horrible mistake which she 
would be able to make plain, some in- 
comprehensible misunderstanding which 
she would be able to clear up. She would 
deny all these cruel charges against her,, 
indignantly and wrathfuUy. He could 
fancy how proudly she would throw back 
her head, and how her face would flame 
with anger and scorn as she refuted all 
these base lies which some one had in-^ 
vented to blight her good fame. And in 
the strength of her denial, Philip was pre- 
pared to defy the whole world. 

And so the train, rushing on, bore him 
at last to the haven where he so much 
desired to be — ^Waterloo Station. 
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In Eaton Place the houses were for the 
most part shut up — as, indeed, they were 
in all the streets and squares in the 
neighbourhood. What a city of the dead 
is Belgravia in the months of August 
tind September! Can anything be more 
ghostly, more soul-depressing, than those 
long, deserted streets, where every foot- 
fall rings along the pavement as if it wgre 
midnight, where no carriage-wheels break 
the dismal silence, save occasionally- the 
rapid flight of a doctor's brougham, or 
the slow progression of a melancholy four- 
wheel cab coming to a stand, hopelessly 
and aimlessly, at some midway point of 
observation? Can any spectacle be more 
oppressive than those long rows of 
shuttered and newspapered windows, 
staring at one from every side, like the 
sightless orbs of blind men ? 
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Here and there, through a half-opened 
•drawing-room window, over the still 
blossoming flower-boxes that are wasting 
their somewhat straggling contents upon 
the deserted air — there, where so lately- 
bent the golden locks and dainty features 
of the Lady Eveline as she peeped out 
coquettishly, through the Virginia creeper 
trellis-work, after the departing form of 
handsome Lord Edward, ambling away 
on his neat little park hack — there pro- 
trudes now, sheltered by the self-same 
creeper's crimson foliage, another head, 
not like pretty Lady Eveline's, " simning 
over with curls," but frizzled, dusty, curl- 
papery — the head of the ancient char- 
woman in charge of the house. 

There is a terrible lesson of human life 
to be learnt from the way in which the 
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lower orders sit confidingly and un- 
blnshingly in the seat of their betters 
during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, The milkwoman hands the milk 
in through the front door; the men who 
have come to take away the carpets, or 
to whitewash the ceilings, lounge idly out 
of the dining-room windows with clay 
pipes in their mouths; the charwoman's 
dirty little children, armed with pea- 
shooters, are looking out from my lady's 
bedroom above, and are peppering the 
scanty passers-by with small shot fix)m 
those sportively ingenious implements. 
Below, there is my lady's new barouche 
and high-stepping horses, left in town 
under the care of that most respectable 
coachman, who came to her with five 
years' character from his last situation. 
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going full pace down the street over the 

newly strewn granite, himself in mufti on 
the box, his father-in-law and his nephew 
beside him, and his wife and her two sis- 
ters, a grown-up niece, and four children, 
all more or less dirty and unkempt, packed 
inside, and all romping freely and cheer- 
folly upon her ladyship's newly covered 
blue cloth cushions and linings. 

Into the midst of the desolation of this 
weird, plague-stricken looking city of Bel- 
gravia, came Ella Dallas to her aunt's house 
in Eaton Place. 

If it was but a gloomy abode when it 
was carpeted and inhabited, when the 
ornaments were all set out, and the chairs 
all ranged in their proper places, and when 
there was coming and going up and down 
the stairs all day, and voices and laughter 
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in every room of the liouse — ^if it was 
gloomy then, how fifty thousand times 
more dismal was it not now ? 

The carpets were all up, and had been 
carted away; the chairs and tables were 
iiuddled together in groups in the middle 
of the rooms, and for the most part stood 
on their heads, with their legs wildly 
stretched into the air; the ornaments had 
disappeared, the pictures were swathed in 
brown hoUand bags. 

One room — a little back study, not look- 
ing on to the street, but on to a dismal back 
yard eight feet square, and where the 
view was bounded by a blank gray wall — 
had been unbarred and unshuttered for 
her use, and one mahogany table without 
a cloth, and two chairs, had been brought 
out for her delectation. When she went 
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up and down the stairs to her bedroom, 
her footsteps echoed in a ghostly fashion 
along the stone steps and among the 
uncarpeted rooms. 

Her box stood in the middle of the 
hall, all strapped up in its leather coyer, 
just where the cabman who brought it in 
had grumblingly deposited it. There was 
no one to take it upstairs, and, indeed, she 
did not particularly care that it should be 
moved. She had carried her dressing-bag, 
which contained sufficient for her present 
wants, upstairs herself, and she did not 
know how soon she might not want to take 
herself and her box off again. 

The charwoman who was in charge of 
the house — ^that " elderly widow " whose 
morals Lady Althea had thought might 
stand the strain upon them for a few days 
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of the pollution of her niece's presence — 
was depressed at the unexpected reappear- 
ance of a member of " the family,** and was 
exercised in her mind as to her capabilities 
of producing the food necessary for the 
young lady's consumption. She was a sad- 
visaged woman, in a rusty black gown, 
and had a melancholy and discouraging 
way of considering things in general. 

" Could you get me a mutton-chop, 
please, Mrs. Moulders?" Ella had asked, 
pleasantly, upon her arrival, not having 
eaten anything since her early breakfast. 

Mrs. Moulders had shaken her head 
despondingly, as though to intimate that 
such dainties as mutton-chops were not 
generally to be had for the asking. 

" I'm sure I don't know, miss. I might 
be able to get one, and again I migJitnt^'' 
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which was not a hopeful look-out for a 
hungry woman. 

The whole of Mrs. Moulders* intercourse 
with the unwelcome intruder into her 
domain was conducted upon the same 
unexhilarating principles. She didn't 
know, she was sure, how she should 
manage any cooking at the kitchen grate, 
the boiler having been taken out to be 
repaired. She couldn't tell nohow how 
she could poach an egg for breakfast. She 
hadn't been used to cook for ladies, nor 
she hadn't done such a thing as poach an 
egg since her poor dear was took off 
sudden, in a fit like — as before you could 
say Jack Robinson, he was gone. She 
didn't think as how the tradesmen was 
likely to call for such small orders, and 
she didn't see nohow how she could be 
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running out to get the tilings Miss Dallas 
wanted at all hours, and she in charge, 
as it were, of her ladyship's house. 

In short, if Mrs. Moulders had been 
allowed to sit down under the weight of 
her own unpromising prognostics, Ella 
must inevitably have starved. 

In the morning, when Ella came down 
to her wretchedly served breakfast — a cup 
of sloppy tea, and a dirtily cooked slice of 
bacon, brought up on a saucer or a pudding- 
dish, or any other inappropriate utensil 
that came handy to Mrs. Moulders, and 
set down untemptingly in the dreary 
centre of the round mahogany table — the 
sad-faced widow, with two dirty little 
children hanging on to her draggled skirts 
one on either side, would push her dusty 
head unceremoniously in at the study door, 
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and ask in a lugubrious voice what she 
would please to like for her dinner to-day. 

" Oh, anything you can get, Mrs. 
Moulders," Ella would reply, in a con- 
ciliatingly cheerful voice. Whereupon that 
lady generally retorted, that she " warn't 
sure as how she could get anythink — least- 
ways, not -fit for a lady to eat." After 
that the infants would begin to squall, in 
an inharmonious duet, and forcibly demand 
their mother's attention to their own special 
grievances, Mrs. Moulders would there- 
upon retire, with a muttered remonstrance 
to the effect that a widow woman as was 
the mother of a family, and had always 
kept to the charing and cleaning lines 
of business, was not to be expected to cook 
for gentry all on a sudden, as wanted 
soups and hentrays as they didn't ought 
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to expect from a widow as never made no 
pretences to cooking nohow. 

But Ella was not very diflficult to please. 
Dreary as was the shelter, and scanty and 
uncomfortable as was the fare, such as it 
was, she was yet thankful for it. Her aunt 
had given her leave to stay in the house 
until she could find some occupation, and 
she could not afford to despise the grudg- 
ingly offered charity. It was some- 
thing to have a roof over her head, and 
a bed to sleep upon, and a short breathing 
space, before she must needs go out, single- 
handed, to fight the battle of life against 
starvation. 

In the hard and bitter life which was 
opening out before her, slatternly Mrs. 
Moulders, with her unpromising remarks 
and her reluctantly given services, was but 
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a small aggravation to the more serious 
troubles which were surrounding her on 
every side. 

So she submitted patiently to the 
grumbling complaints of the sour-faced 
charwoman, and ate her untempting-look- 
ing meals without disparaging remarks, 
and with as much appetite as she could 
bring to bear upon them. 

Ella has been in Eaton Place a week, 
and she is still as far as ever from getting 
anything to do. 

It is not so easy for a woman who has 
only strength and youth and willingness 
to work at whatever work may present 
itself, and has no opening or introduction 
of any sort, to find employment whereby 
she may keep herself, however poorly, in 
food and lodging. 
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Ella sits in the little back study with 
her elbows on the table, her hands sup- 
porting her small, thorough-bred head^ 
and her eyes fixed upon the advertisement 
sheets of the TimeSy which are spread out 
before her. 

WANTED. 

AS COMPANION to an elderly lady, tlie widow 
of a clergyman of the Chiircli of England, a yonng 
person of truly Christian principles, to whom a 
salary is not so much an object as a peaceful home 
in a pious household. Must thoroughly understand 
knitting and crochet in all its branches, and not 
object to washing two valuable Maltese poodles 
daily. A good reference required. 

A YOUNG LADY, of prepossessing appearance, 
as barmaid in a commercial hotel. Must be tall 
and understand book-keeping. — Address, A. T., 
519, City Eoad. 

AS UNDEE-GOVEENESS in a high class board- 
ing-school for young ladies. French, German, 
Italian, music, and all other branches of English 
education. None but a thorough musician need 
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apply. Good references indispensable. Salary, £20 
per annum ; the use of a piano out of school hours 
indusive. 

A YOUNG LADY, of genteel appearance and ele- 
gant figure, as show-woman in a West-End milliner's- 
establishment. Must have a good character from 
last situation. 

Ella's eyes ran wearily over the list» 
She began debating to herself whether she 
was most fitted to be the " young lady, of 
prepossessing appearance," behind the bar 
in the City Eoad, or the one with the 
elegant figure in the milliner's West-End 
establishment ; whether she would prefer 
£20 per annum for pretending to teach 
a great many things she did not know 
herself, to a peaceful and unremunerative 
home in the pious ' family of the widow 
with the Maltese poodles. She rather in- 
clined to the latter alternative ; there were 
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many worse tilings to be done in the world 
than washing poodles. Ella thought, on 
the whole, the occupation might be more 
congenial to her than the teaching of 
little girls. But then she doubted very- 
much whether the widow of the clergy- 
man of the Church of England would 
consider her principles, as set forth by 
a reference to Lady Althea, to be of 
that " truly Christian " character which 
appeared to be indispensable to the 
entering of that pious and peaceful house- 
hold. Ella was not inclined to apply to 
her aunt for "a reference," and yet with- 
out a reference of some sort it appeared 
to her to be impossible to obtain a situation. 
As to education, the insuperable objection 
of not being a musician seemed to bar 
the way to any employment in that 
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direction. She had wasted several days 
waiting about in the ante-rooms of 
governesses' agencies, and had been po- 
litely informed by the lady-superintendent& 
that this deficiency alone was quite suffi* 
cient to incapacitate her from any hope of 
getting a situation of that description. 

Day after day she had gone through the 
dreary, uninviting list of advertisements. 
Day after day she had written heaps of 
finiitless letters, to which she never re- 
ceived any answers. Day after day she 
had trudged along the hot, stifling streets^ 
to these " Agencies " and " Institutes,'' 
only to be told that the place she had 
come to seek had been already filled 
up, and that nothing else likely to suit 
her was on the books. And still she 
was no nearer to earning her living 
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than she had been on the day of her 
urrival in Eaton Place. 

To-day, after poring over the advertise- 
ments once more, she proceeds to put her 
little irons in the fire. With almost a weary 
certainty of the utter hopelessness of her 
efforts, she writes to the widow with the 
poodles, and she makes up her mind to go 
to the West-End millinery establishment. 
She cannot afford to be proud. After all, 
what does it matter now ? She must take 
what she can get, since there are so few 
things that she can do. 

She has been so engrossed in her letter, 
and in her own dreary thoughts, that she 
has not heard the sound of wheels at the 
door, nor the subsequent ringing of the 
hall bell. The little study is like a prison ; 
one cannot hear many of the sounds of 
outer life from within it. 
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Mrs. Moulders is not versed in the 
orthodox ceremonial for ushering visitors 
into the presence of ladies. Having 
admitted the gentleman into the house, 
she contents herself with jerking her head 
and her thumb in the direction of the 
study, and then disappears rapidly down 
the kitchen stairs, whence the howls of 
her offspring are borne aloft to her anxious 
maternal ears. 

So the study door opens suddenly and 
softly, and Ella, looking up, sees Philip 
standing before her. 
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CHAPTER lY. 



*' THROUGH JOY AND THROUGH TORMENt/' 



Philip, in all his life, never forgot the 
look that came into Ella's face as he 
entered so unexpectedly into that dreary 
little back room. 

It was not surprise at his sudden 
appearance, although, not having heard 
of his return to England, she might well 
have been surprised to see him. There 
was almost a terrified shrinking from him 
in her startled face. She made a move- 
ment, as though to escape from the room, 
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and then stood facing him, with all the 
width of the table between them, leaning 
upon the back of her chair, and trembling 
as she looked at him. 

As to Philip, he spoke no word of 
greeting to her ; he only said, with an 
agitation as great as her own — 

" Tell me, for Grod's sake, what it is that 
has happened ! " 

" Then yon have heard ? " she said ; and 
there was an instant relief in her voice 
and face. 

"I have received this — from my mother;" 
and he put Lady Althea's letter into her 
hands. She took it up, and read it through 
from beginning to end. 

Philip watched her as she read. He 
waited to see the honest indignation he 
had expected from her flame up into her 
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face, to liear some cry of dismay and 
surprise break from her lips ; but he 
watched and waited in vain. There was 
no change upon her quiet, sad face, and she 
uttered no sound as she read. 

When she had finished it, the letter 
dropped from her nerveless fingers upon 
the table before her, and with a slight 
sigh, she looked away out at the gray wall 
through the open window. 

"Well," he cried impatiently, "what is 
the meaning of it ? What do you say to it ? " 

" I have nothing to say." 

" Nothing ! Good God, Ella ! you don't 
mean to say that it true — this wicked, cruel 
story which my mother tells against you ? 
There must be some horrible mistake. If 
you would not explain things to her, at 
least you will to me." 
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"I can tell you nothing more, Philip. 
I have no further explanation to give of 
what happened." She spoke very quietly, 
though her voice trembled a little. 

" I will never believe it — never ! " burst 
from Philip, impetuously. "I will never 
believe that you went away deliberately, 
and of your own accord, with Jack Orms- 
by; never, if you told me so over and 
over and over again with your own lips. 
He must have cheated yqu, and deceived 

you." 

Ella drooped her head, and was silent. 
Not for all the lost joys of her whole life 
could she have said of the man she loved, 
" Yes, he deceived me — he told me a lie — 
and that was why I went with him." 

For it was Adam who made that meanest 
and basest of all the self-excuses that have 
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been uttered in the history of the world — 
" The woman tempted me." 

" Ella, you will drive me mad ! " cried 
Philip, frantically. "I must refute these 
base, vile slanders against you. I must 
clear your good name. I am ready to 
stand by you against the whole world, if 
you will only trust me. For Heaven's sake, 
tell me your version of what has hap- 
pened ! " 

" Nothing very dreadful has happened," 
she said, with a little smile at his excite- 
ment ; " but it is all the same in the end 
as if it had. Appearances are against me, 
Philip, and I am powerless to altisr them. 
What does it signify ? Do not distress 
yourself. It was a miserable chapter of 
accidents ; no one was to blame — no one," 
she added, with intentional emphasis. 
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Philip was pacing up and down the 
small room excitedly; it was an old trick 
of his, which Ella remembered. 

" If you believe in me, Philip," she said, 
gently putting forth her hands, " I don't 
think I care much for what other people 
may say of me." 

Philip stopped suddenly in front of her, 
and took the outstretched hands within 
his. 

" My darling,. I would believe in you, 
though all the whole world were against 
you," he said, looking yearningly at her 
with his tender brown eyes. " Look here, 
love ; give me the right to defend you. Be 
my wife, and no one will dare to say a 
word against you. Hush ! Do not inter- 
rupt me, dearest ; hear what I have to say. 
I will never ask you one single question 
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about the past, whatever it may be ; I will 
never exact from you what you cannot 
give me. I know that you do not love me 
— that you never will love me — as I love 
you ; I do not expect it. But at least I 
can give you a shelter and a safeguard 
against the cruel slanders that have been 
spoken against you ; at least I can give 
you the refuge of a husband's home, and 
the support of a husband's love. Oh, Ella, 
will you not try the experiment ? I think 
I could make you happy, darling." 

And then she wrenched her hands away 
out of his, and sank down, with her head 
upon the bare, hard table, and burst into 
a passion of weeping. 

" Oh, Philip, Philip, I think you are the 
most unselfish man that ever lived ! " she 
cried, looking up at him through her 
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blinding tears. " But do you think I 
would, do you think I could, come to you 
as I am — with nothing to give you back 
for all your goodness to me ; a poor, 
penniless girl, with not even a spotless 
name ? " 

He was standing over her, looking at 
her with earnest, wistful eyes ; there was 
a flush almost of hope upon his face, a 
light almost of triumph in his eyes. 

" Tell me," he said, and his voice sank 
into a whisper, " is that all ? " 

Once again the temptation of this man's 
love was almost too great for her. Once 
again he offered her peace instead of 
turmoil, rest instead of weariness, love and 
tender care instead of the hard buffetings 
of the pitiless world. And she liked him 
so well ! — so well, that it pained her to 
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grieve him; so well, that she knew he 
would, as he said, make her happy; 
so well, that she wished, she even longed, 
to yield to him — hut for one thing — one 
thing that, as of old, was unaltered still ! 

"No," she said slowly, and her eyes 
drooped beneath his — "no, that is not 
all." 

There was a moment's silence. Philip's 
heart, that for one short, delirious minute 
had beat so wildly and tumultuously, sank 
down again with a chill and death-like 
sickness. 

Then she stood up before him, and laid 
her gentle hands upon his arpi. 

"Philip," she said, and there was a 
sudden earnestness in her voice and in the 
depths of her sad, solemn eyes, "let me 
tell you how it is with me. I do not know 
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how or why it is, but it always is the 
same. You are so good and brave and 
noble — and he — is — is not good like yon; 
and yet I — I love him best. Hush! I 
know what you would say — that he has 
been cruel and heartless, and hard to me. 
Yes, I know it very well ; whilst you — you 
have been good and generous always. May 
Grod bless you for it ! But it isn't because 
a man is good that a woman loves him. 
God knows what it is for! I know — my 
reason, my sense, my judgment, tell me at 
eyerj instant — how infinitely superior you 
are to him — ^how infinitely more worthy 
of love; and yet, were I to become your 
wife — were you to overwhelm me with 
goodness, and with tenderness, and with 
love, till I learnt to bless you every hour 
that I lived — all the same, and in spite of 
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it all, if he were to come into the room, my 
heart would go straight out to him, just 
as it did at the first. I cannot tell you 
why, but it is so." 

There was a flush upon her cheek as she 
spoke, a sort of suppressed enthusiasm in 
her face. She forgot, in the sublime self- 
ishness of love, to whom it was she was 
speaking. There rang once more in her 
ears the words of Mary Brereton's song 
that she had sung in the drawing-room at 
North Rocks : — 

" Ah I what is love made for, if 'tis not the same, 
Through joy and through torment, through sorrow 
and shame ? " 

Yes, that was how it was with her — 
" through joy and through torment ; " and 
Grod knows the torment had been tenfold 
greater than the joy. 
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As to Philip, he had turned away from 
her with a groan. 

It was so hard to him to hear this from 
her lips ; to find that, with all his love, 
he was less dear to her than that other 
man, with all his falseness and all his 
cruelty. Perhaps he could not understand 
it — could not enter into a love that was 
so unalterable. It is not a thing a man 
can well grasp, this absolute fidelity to 
a love of which the object is utterly 
unworthy. 

" Is it to be always so ? " he said 
desparingly. " Are years of faithful affec- 
tion to go for nothing? Will not time 
make any difference ? " 

" I cannot tell," she answered dreamily, 
with her eyes scanning, not the face of 
him who stood before her, but a vision of 
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the long years that were before her, to be 
lived out somehow, and in some fashion, 
by her — years in which she must sleep 
and eat and walk, and go about her daily 
business, with never another sight of him 
who could never be anything more to her 
than a memory. " I cannot tell," and her 
words answered rather her own unspoken 
thoughts than his question. " It may be 
that the keenness of the pain will become 
blunted, the distinctness of it dimmed — 
one does not know what time may not do ; 
but" — and she roused herself with an 
effort once more to the present — "but 
believe me, Philip, that it is in vain to 
expect any new love from me. When 
that has burnt itself out of my heart, there 
will be no more power of loving left 
within me. It has been the first, the last, 
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the only Ah ! " she broke down 

suddenly, and turned from him sharply, 
to hide the choking sobs which she could 
no longer control. 

Philip was intensely moved by the 
sight of her grief. He came and stood by 
her, stroking her hand softly and pitifully 
within his own, and murmuring all the 
tender words he could think of to comfort 
her. 

"My darling, my poor darling, my 
little love, don't cry so! I will never 
torment you again, my pretty one! It 
won't do you any harm that I love you, 
you know." 

" Oh, Philip, I wish you had never known 
me! It makes me miserable that I have 
spoilt your life for you ! " she said through 
her tears. 
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" You have not — you have not," he 
interrupted quickly. " Put that thought 

out of your mind. I would sooner have 
known you, and loved you, without a hope, 
than have lived without the knowledge 
of you. Your friendship is dearer to me 
than the love of all other women. Do not 
let us speak of this again, since it grieves 
you, love. Tell me now, what do you in- 
tend doing ? " 

"I am going to earn my living," she 
said, after a minute, checking her tears to 
answer him. 

. " Child ! how is it possible for you to do 
that ? " 

She pointed to the letter she had been 
writing, which lay, all ready addressed, on 
the table. 

" That," she said, with a sort of grim 
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amusement in her eyes, " is a letter to a 
widow lady who wants a companion to 
wash her poodles ; and I was just going 
to put on my bonnet when you came, to 
go and offer myself as a lay figure in a 
milliner's shop. Do you think my 
appearance ' genteel,' Philip ? Because 
that is what they want." 

" Ella, this is too horrible ! it is intoler- 
able — impossible ! " exclaimed Philip, in 
dismay. 

" Horrible, intolerable, and impossible 
though it may be, it is nevertheless a 
necessity," she answered gravely. " You 
forget, Phil, that the whole of my worldly 
possessions consist of five hundred pounds 
in the Funds : one can't live very 
sumptuously upon thatJ' She laughed a 
little as she turned away, and began 
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fastening up her letter to the mistress of 
the poodles. But it was no laughing 
matter to Philip. 

"It is out of the question that I can 
allow you to do such things," he cried; 
" you, brought up as you have been — as 
a lady — with every refinement about you ! 
What would your poor father have 
thought ? " (She winced a little.) " Do 
you think it will be fulfilling my promise 
to him on his death-bed to take care of 
you always, if I allow you to be in want, 
and to work for your living ? You shall 
live how and where you like, but it is 
little enough to ask of you that you should 
allow me the happiness of placing you 
above the necessity for servitude. Out of 
my abundance let me do this small thing 
for you. You shall make me your banker, 
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Ella, and draw upon me for everything 
that you require." 

Ella turned upon him with flashing 
eyes. " I . had sooner die ! " she said 
passionately. " What, take your money, 
when I can make you no return for it ? 
Do you not remember that I am a Dallas, 
like yourself, that you think I would suflfer 
such a thing ? " And then, with a sudden 
softening, she put her hand into his. 
" Forgive me," she said ; " you do not 
deserve that I should speak hardly to you. 
You are good to me, Philip, always in- 
finitely good ; but I can never take your 
money. Do not, I entreat you, pain me 
ever again by offering it." 

Philip was woefully puzzled and dis- 
tressed. It was terrible to him to think 
of her as going forth alone to struggle 
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with poverty and want, and lie was de- 
termined that he would prevent her from 
doing so in spite of herself. Yet he was 
8ore perplexed how to set about it. 

" Have you been to see Joe ? " he asked^ 
with a sudden inspiration. 

No, Ella had not been near Victoria 
Street. Joe was not in town ; she was 
paying a round of country visits. Ella 
did not know her address. 

" I think I will go round to Victoria 
Street, and get it from the porter ; he is 
sure to know where she is," said Philip, 
meditatively, for he had great faith in 
Mrs. Hardy and her woman's wit. If any 
one could help him, if any one could 
bring Ella to take a reasonable and sen- 
sible view of things, he said to himself, 
it would be Joe. Joe was fond of Ella, 
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and she had the wannest heart in the 
world. Yes, he would get her address, 
and then he would telegraph to her to 
come up to town, and they would be able 
to consult together as to what was to 
Jbe done. "I will go round to Victoria 
Street," he said. "Will you wait until I 
come back ? " 

She nodded, and Philip left. She waited 
until she heard his hansom dash rapidly 
away, and then she rang the bell violently. 
" Gret me a cab, Mrs. Moulders, at once^ 
and tell the cabman to put my box on it." 
And then she ran upstairs to her room, 
and began collecting her belongings, and 
packing them hastily into her dressing-bag. 
"I will not stay, to be a disgrace to 
them," she said to herself, as the hot, scald- 
ing tears dropped one by one upon the 
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garments she was folding up. "After 
that letter of Lady Althea's, I can never 
faoe the old life again. I will never stay 
among the friends of old days, to be a 
burden and a tie upon Philip. If I go 
away he may forget me ; it is the least I 
can do for him, the only way in which I 
can show my gratitude. Even if I loved 
him I would never marry him, after that 
letter — never, never! It is better that 
I should go away from him — better for 
?ne, and better for him." 

And then she put on her bonnet and 
locked up her bag, and carried it herself 
dowj4 the bare, desolate staircase, and into 
the hall, where the cabman was shouldering 
her box, and Mrs. Moulders was standing 
by, gaping in amazement. 

When Philip s hansom dashed up to 
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the well-known number in Victoria Street, 
there was a cab at the door, and Inggage, 
consisting characteristically of a leathern 
portmanteau and a tin uniform box, was 
being carried into the house by the hall 
porter and the cabman; and in the door- 
way, purse in hand, short-skirted, bright- 
faced, downright-mannered as of old, stood 
the little widow herself. 

"Two shillings is your fare, cabman, 
and not a farthing more ; so don't expect 
to get more out of me, because I am a 
lady by herself. You may take my name 
and address if you like, and welcome ; but 
I know London distances quite as well 
as you do," she was saying most em- 
phatically, in answer to the demands of 
a drunken-looking member of that ex- 
tortionate and uncivil race, the London 



/ 
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cabman; and then she broke oflf with a 
sudden joyful cry — 

" PhUip I " 

Philip sprang out of the hansom, and 
caught hold of her hands. After the first 
gush of excited questions and exclamations 
— how was he ? when had he come ? how 
delightful it was to see him again ! — she 
suddenly dropped her voice, and said, in 
an altered tone — 

" About Ella ? Have you heard ? " 

" It is what I am here about." 

" And so am I," »she answered. " I was 
just going to Eaton Place. Come upstairs 
a minute with me." 

"I have had the most awfulj wicked^ 
lying letter from your mother," said Joe, 
furiously turning round on him when they 
reached her rooms. 
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" So have I," said Philip, and put his 
mother's letter to him into her hands. 

Joe unlocked her dressing-bag and took 
out another letter, which she handed to 
him. " Read that," she said ; and they 
both began to read. 

Allowing for the difference in the person 
to whom she was writing, and omitting 
all the portion which referred to Philip's 
return and her own delight at the event, 
the letters were almost identical; the 
account of Ella's unhappy adventure, and 
her own remarks upon her ^'disgraceful 
conduct," were almost word for word the 
same. 

" Why, it's a fac-simile ! " cried Joe, and 
could not help laughing. "Do you 
suppose she is going to send the same 
letter about to all her friends and acquaint- 
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ances. She had better have it lithographed 
at once ! " 

" What can possess . my mother ? " 
groaned Philip. "I could not have believed 
it of her. Even if she believed all these 
cruel lies, one would think she would try- 
to keep the thing quiet, instead of publish- 
ing it abroad, as she seems bent upon 
doing. What can make her so vindictive 
against her ? " 

" She is not specially vindictive," said 
Joe, to whom Lady Althea's conduct was 
no mystery whatever. " She is a woman, 
and she is a mother, and in both capacities 
she is thoroughly femininely feline ; that is 
all. Can you not see, Philip, that Lady 
Althea is determined that Ella shall never 
be her daughter-in-law? She no more 
believes in her having done anything to 
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forfeit her good name than you or I do; 
but she has pounced on some unfortunate 
accidental circumstances, which have 
apparently given rise to some gossip or 
scandal, and for which I have no doubt 
that our friend, Mr. Jack Ormsby, is 
entirely responsible, in order to blacken 
her character in your eyes. This adventure, 
this escapade, whatever it may have 
been, is a godsend to her. You see, 
Ella would not marry that little snob 
Snell — I have her last letter by me to 
show you about that, if you like to see 
it — ^and here were you coming home, and 
Ella still unmarried! She writes off to 
you instantly, painting everything in the 
blackest colours. She writes to me also, 
because she knows I am your friend, and 
that you would be sure to come to me; 
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and she turns the poor child out of her 
house, because she loants her character to 
be lost, in order to make you see that she 
is unfit to be your wife." 

" Good God ! can this woman be my 
mother?" cried Philip, half beside him- 
self; and yet he was grateful to Joe 
for demonstrating so plainly to him that 
Ella herself was but the innocent victim 
of an unjust and cruel persecution. 

" As soon as I got the letter this 
morning," continued Joe, " you may 
imagine that I could not rest. I packed 
up my traps, and here I am. And now 
let us go to her. I shall stop in town, 
and have her here to stay with me; or 
else we will go to the seaside together, 
and you shall visit us. But now tell me 
what she has told you, and what you have 
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learnt about this wretched business. As 
to Jack Ormsby, I wish he was hung — I 
do," she said, clenching her fists viciously. 
" He has compromised her, of course, by 
some piece of wicked selfishness. That man 
has no thought for any living being but 
himself, and his own gratification. Tell 
me what she says about it." 

"I will tell you as we go," answered 
Philip ; and then they both went off in 
the hansom back to Eaton Place, con- 
sulting by the way upon what could be 
done for Ella. 

But when they reached the house, there 
stood Mrs. Moulders in the hall, blankly 
and stupidly unresponsive to their horrified 
questionings. 

" I knows no more nor the babe unborn, 
ma'am," she said in an aggrieved tone, 
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"where she be gone. She told me to 
fetch a cab, and I fetched one, and the 
cabman put her box on, and she got in. 
It wam't ten minutes after you were gone, 
sir. 

"But you must have heard where she 
told the man to drive to ! " cried Philip. 
" Good heavens, woman ! have you lost 
your wits ? " 

"Not no more nor you, sir, begging 
your pardon. Miss Dallas she telled the 
cabman to stop at a post-oflSce, aixd then 
she'd tell him where to go afterwards. 
And if you was to stand here a swearin' 
at me till I dropped, I couldn't tell you no 
more than that. And who's to pay for the 
mutton-chop as is a-cooking for her dinner 
now, downstairs — that's what I want to 
know ? " 
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So, into the whirlpool of the great 
human heart of London, Ella DaUas was 
swept away, and to those two who loved 
her so dearly, she became as one that is 
lost. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A CONCERT AT ST. JAMES'S HALL. 



Mary Brereton stood looking out of the 
drawing-room window of a lodging-house 
in Welbeck Street. 

It was the 10th of March, but the winter 
was not yet over. There had been a heavy 
fall of snow in the night, and the London 
streets this morning were a wilderness 
of slush and filth. Some dirty boys, 
trying to be happy, poor little wretches, 
after the same manner as their luckier 
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country brethren — for the nature of small 
boys of ten years old and under is iden- 
tically the same in any land or under any 
atmosphere — were pelting^ each other with 
lumps of sticky black mud, dignifying the 
entertainment by the name of " snowball- 
ing." A few passers-by slopped wearily 
along the unswept pavements ; and down the 
middle of the street, which presented the 
appearance of a newly ploughed field, an 
occasional broken-kneed cab-horse, whose 
labours were lightened, in some instances, 
by the assistance of a fellow-sufferer, 
in a melancholy tandem, struggled help- 
lessly over the heavy ground. It was not 
a cheerful prospect. 

Mary Brereton stood slowly drawing on 
a pair of long black gloves. Although it 
was only half-past two o'clock in the day, 
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she wore an evening dress, cut square in 
the neck and short at the sleeves, with soft 
tulle pujBSngs at the bosom and elbows. 
The dress was a very handsome one, of 
rich black silk, heavily trimmed with crape, 
and in her hair she wore a single white 
camellia. 

It was a very eventful day, perhaps the 
most eventful day of her whole life. Many 
things had happened to Mary Brereton 
since we saw her last. One sad afternoon, 
last October, the rector of North Rocks 
was driving home by himself, as he had 
done dozens of times before, from the mar- 
ket town, in his little basket pony-carriage, 
when suddenly the fat pony had taken 
fright at the alarming spectacle of a 
traction engine — the first appearance of the 
monster in that out-of-the-way corner of 
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the world — coming at full steam along the 
road towards him. He had turned short 
round, and in a. perfectly excusable panic 
had taken to his heels, dashing suddenly 
in his terror up against a heap of sharp 
flints piled up by the roadside. The car- 
riage was overturned, and the rector thrown 
violently out, with his head against the 
stones. Mr. Brereton never spoke again. 
He was carried home, bleeding and uncon- 
scious, and in the evening he died, leaving 
his widow and daughter homeless,. and but 
poorly provided for. 

" Never mind, mamma ; I will work 
for you now," said Mary to her mother, 
when they turned their backs upon the 
pleasant country rectory and the dear old 
church, and the newly covered grave be- 
neath its shadow. " God has given me 

VOL. TII. I 
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a talent, and I mean to turn it to good 
account." 

And then they had come up to. London, 
and had settled themselves in lodgings in 
Welbeck Street. 

Mary had plenty of friends who took 
an interest in her, in her fallen fortunes. 
She had some first-rate musical introduc- 
tions, and amongst them, one to a cele- 
brated composer, who was fond of ferret- 
ing out and introducing new stars to the 
world. 

This gentleman fell into raptures over 
her voice and style of singing. He put 
her in the way of going through a thorough 
course of study, and superintended her 
progress himself; and after four months 
of hard and incessant labour, he pronounced 
her fit to sing before any audience, and to 
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hold her own among any of the concert 
singers of the day. 

This day, the 10th of March, Mary 
Brereton was to appear for the first time 
in public. She was to sing at a morning 
concert in St. James's Hall. 

It was enough, one would think, to 
make the strongest nerves tremble, and 
the stoutest heart quail a little, to know 
that within an hour's time she would be 
standing alone upon a platform, with a 
sea of faces before her, and to remember 
that upon this day's success or failure de- 
pended the whole of her future career in 
the profession on which she had staked 
her own and her mother's future means 
of subsistence. 

But Miss Brereton was not nervous ; she 

was not even thinking of what was before 
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her. As she slowly buttoned her long 
gloves, her thoughts were quite otherwise 
occupied, 

** That poor Miss Dallas ! " she was think- 
ing. " How I wish I knew what has become 
of her. And to think that I was the meaiis 
of that scandal getting about ! Ah ! it 
haunts me. And her aunt turned her out 
of her house, and all because I chattered 
about what was none of my business. I 
never can forget her, through all that has 
happened since — poor papa's death, and our 
leaving dear North Rocks, and all my 
hard work and excitement here in London. 
^J'hrough it all I seem always to see those 
Had dark eyes looking at me reproachfully. 
What eyes that girl had ! I have never 
soon any like them. So, I fancy, must 
have been the eyes of virgin martyrs 
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doomed to die in their youth by a cruel 
death. I always think there is a fore- 
shadowing of trouble in people's eyes 
before the evil comes to them; or else, 
why is it that some very little children 
who are quite happy have such pathetic 
eyes ? Ella Dallas's eyes must always have 
been like that — sad and sorrow-laden. I 
wonder if it was true, all the dreadful 
things that were said about her and Mr. 
Ormsby ? I don't believe that she meant 
to run away with him ; I never will 
believe it. If ever a woman had good- 
ness and purity in her face, it was Ella. 
But she might have loved him; and if 
so, I pity her. That man would be cruel 
to any woman who loved him. He had 
those clear blue eyes which are beautiful, 
but in a man generally bad." It will 
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be seen that Mary Brereton and Mrs. 
Hardy had unconsciously arrived at the 
same conclusion with regard to blue-eyed 
men. " If she loved him, he would be 
the sort of man who would take a mean 
advantage of it. Ah, how I wonder what 
has become of her ! If I could only meet 
her again to tell her how sorry I am that 
any words of mine helped to make matters 
worse for her ! " 

And then her mother came into the 
room behind her, in her deep crape a;nd 
her widow's bonnet. 

" My dear, won't you have a glass of 
sherry ? " she said anxiously. " He will 
be here very soon now." The old lady 
was dreadfully nervous, far more so than 
was her daughter. 

"No, thanks, mamma; I don't think 
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sherry would do me any good," answered 
Mary, turning round with a pleasant 
smile. " Don't look so frightened, dear ; 
sit down and rest a little." 

" How can I rest when I know he will 
be here every minute?" He^ meant Mr. 
Fenton-Davis the composer, who had 
promised to call for Miss Brereton and 
her mother in his own carriage. " Will 
you have my salts-bottle, dear ? And, 
gracious me ! oughtn't you to wrap a shawl 
round you? Suppose you were to catch 
a chill, and be husky at the last ! " 

Mary submitted patiently to be wrapped 
up, and took the salts-bottle, Mrs, 
Brereton dancing about round her in a 
pitiable state of fussiness and agitation. 
And then a carriage drove up to the door, 
and the great man was ushered in. 



r 
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Mr. Fenton-Davis — why do musical 
composers always have double names ? — 
was in his professional capacity a very 
great man indeed ; but in private life he 
was a mild, elderly little gentleman, with 
a smooth, gray head, and neat little mutton- 
chop whiskers, much troubled concerning 
the manners and customs of his four 
motherless girls, the eldest of whom, upon 
emerging, at seventeen, out of the supposed 
safety and seclusion of boarding-school 
life, he discovered, to his despair, to have 
developed, in the course of her education, 
a penchant for making appointments with 
smooth-faced youths in retired comers of 
the Kensington G-ardens, together with 
a variety of advanced opinions upon the 
subject of the intercommunion of soul with 
soul, as borne out by the latitude of inter- 
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course between herself and the aforesaid 
youths ; whilst the youngest, a romping 
Tomboy of eleven, found her pastime 
chiefly in walking along the fourth floor 
parapet out at one window and in at the 
other, to the consternation of passers-by — 
in tying squibs to the tail of the kitten, 
and in dressing herself up in the page- 
boy's livery. 

For many years Mr. Fenton-Davis had 
said to himself that he owed it to his 
girls to give them a second mother; but 
somehow the right lady had never seemed 
to present herself, and possibly his own 
reminiscences of married happiness were 
not such as to give him a keen desire to 
renew the experiment. It was pleasant, 
after all, to possess his study in peace to 
himself — to write out his cantata, or to 
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follow out the inspirations of his genius 
dreamily at his piano or his chamber 
organ, with no fear of sudden inroads 
upon his charmed solitude before his eyes. 
" Your poor dear mother," as he religiously 
spoke of her to his girls with a decorous 
accompanying sigh, had had a little way 
of dashing violently into his sanctum, 
irrespective of the inspirations of the 
Musical Muse, which she irreverently 
denounced as "bosh," with open-mouthed 
clamourings for cheques for the butcher, 
or small change for the washing bill. 
Now, the girls, with all their shortcomings, 
had never troubled him in this way. He 
had been able to barricade his door 
effectually against them. The best com- 
positions of Mr. Fenton-Davis's life had 
been written in the early days of his 
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widowhood. His friends said it was the 
shadow of his sorrow which had imparted 
to them the tender pathos which had, 
until then, been lacking to his music. Mr. 
Fenton-Davis accepted their interesting 
suppositions with a sad humility, and with 
gentle sighs over the poetically expressed 
sympathy of his friends ; but at his heart 
he knew better. He knew that it was 
the novel and delightful sensation of rest 
and peace and freedom which enabled 
him to give his genius the full play which 
it had never hitherto enjoyed. He would 
not have said so, even to himself, for 
worlds ; yet that was the truth. 

It was, perhaps, no wonder, therefore, 
that he hesitated to put himself once more 
under the marital yoke. So the thing had 
been put off from month to month, and 
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from year to year. But when, coming 
home one summer afternoon, by an unusual 
chance, through a retired glade of the 
Kensington Gardens, he had intruded un- 
awares into the acting out of an idyl 
al fresco in the person of his own daughter 
Mabel, seated upon the ground under 
a chestnut tree, with a young gentleman 
of nineteen in close proximity, whose 
arms were affectionately disposed about 
her waist, — then Mr. Fenton-Davis felt 

indeed that something must be done, and 
that as speedily as possible. 

Then it was that, shortly afterwards, 
he fell in with Mary Brereton. He was 
first of all enraptured by her as an artist, 
and then charmed by her as a woman. 
She was a lady, and a sensible woman. 
He caught himself sometimes wishing that 
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she were better-looking — for a musician is 
but a man, after all. But by degrees he 
forgot that her features were faulty, in the 
charm of her pleasant smile, and her 
sympathetic brown eyes. And then there 
was her voice ! 

He had said to himself that he would 
never marry another unmusical woman — 
one to whom weekly bills were of more 
importance than symphonies and sonatas, 
and who had more pleasure in scolding 
her cook than in listening to Beethoven 
or to Mozart. Well, here was a woman 
whose profession and whose enthusiasm 
was the same as his own ; who would 
give him sympathy and assistance ; who 
would be a help, and not a hindrance to 
him — that is, if, as he firmly believed, she 
was a success, for Mr. Fenton-Davis was 
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not prepared to link his noted name with 
a failure. If she succeeded, he would make 
her his wife ; and she would succeed — he 
was certain of it. 

The day of her first appearance was 
hardly of less moment to him than to 
her. 

He came into the lodgings in Welbeck 
Street with a certain amount of nervous- 
ness in his voice and aspect. 

" Well, how is the voice ? " he asked, 
with a little mysterious hush in his maimer 
as he pressed her hand. " Are you ready ? 
We had better, perhaps, start at once." 

All the way to St. James's Hall, Mrs. 
Brereton had fast hold of her daughter's 
hand. Mary felt much as if she were 
going to be confirmed or married. It was 
so strange to be sitting there, with her 
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mother shaking and shivering by her 
side, and Mr. Fenton-Davis opposite, look- 
ing out of the carriage window, and 
talking about the snow-storm and the 
dirt of the streets, and the culpable 
negligence of the parish authorities in 
not insisting upon everybody clearing the 
pavements before their own houses -^all 
with a forced, strained cheerfulness, which 
showed her plainly that he was only 
talking in order to distract her mind, and 
keep her from dwelling upon what was 
before her. Mary smiled to herself as she 
answered his trivial remarks. She was by 
far the most composed of the three. 

The carriage drew up at the door of 
the private entrance to the hall, and they 
went in. 

Along the sloppy pavement in Regent 
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Street, among the hustling crowds who 
are pouring in to the afternoon concert, 
well-dressed crowds out of the carriages 
that are drawing up one after the other 
at the door, and poorly-dressed crowds that 
are thronging in to the shilling places, 
comes a slight, delicate-looking girl, in a 
faded and shabby dress, that may once, 
perhaps, have been good and well-made. 
She pauses for an instant as a flight of 
women — a mamma and three daughters, 
all arrayed in silk and furs— takes place in 
front of her across the pavement from a 
carriage door. They run rapidly into the 
hall, picking up their petticoats out of the 
mud, and treading on tiptoe, lest their 
dainty little high-heeled boots should get 
splattered ; and as she stands and watches 
them, sadly and half enviously, the yellow 
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placard at the doorway catches her eye : 
" G-rand Philharmonic Concert," and below 
it a list of names — some large, some small. 
Half-way down, in big capital letters, 
she reads—" MISS MARY BRERETON- 
Her first appearance." 

"How strange? I wonder if it is. the 
same ? " she says to herself. " How 
wonderful, if it should be her! Ah, how 
I should like to hear her sing again ! " 
She draws out of her pocket her slender 
possessions — two or three shillings, a six- 
pence, and some coppers. "I think I 
might afford myself this treat for once, 
just to see if it is really her." She turns 
rapidly to the doorway, lays down her 
shilling upon the counter, and passes in 
among the crowd. 

Presently, Mary Brereton stands out 
Vol. in. k 
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alone upon the platform, just as she had 
often pictured it to herself — ^with the sea 
of faces before her, and Mr. Fenton-Davis 
at the piano behind her j playing her accom- 
paniment ; and, niusid in hand, she begins 
to sing. 

The first song put down in the pro- 
gramme for her is one of Salvator Rosa's 
grand old melodies. Her voice is in perfect 
order, and she sings it splendidly. There 
is a good deal of applause at its conclusion, 
and it could not have been called anything 
but a success. And yet, when it is over, 
she does not feel entirely satisfied with her- 
self ; and though the maestro presses her 
hand with kindly encouragement, she can 
see that he is not quite satisfied either: 
he knows she can do better at times. 
Perhaps it is that she has been conscious 
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of the presence of Lady Althea Dallas, 
sitting in one of the sofa-sialls in the front 
row, whispering frequently during the per- 
formance into the ear of a dark-moustached, 
foreign-looking gentleman, who might be 
an Italian primo-tenore, or a Spanish 
hidalgo, and who appeared to be very 
assiduous in his attentions to his fair com- 
panion. It might have been that which 
distracted her, or it might have been only 
a little natural nervousness. Whatever it 
was, it was sufficient to make Mr. Fenton- 
Davis look anxious and uneasy. 

Five or six performances took place after 
her first appearance, most of them instru- 
mental, and then her turn came again, and 
she stood up to sing once more. 

This time there could be no sort of doubt 
about her success. The song she sang was 
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a well-known one — Salaman's "I rise from 
dreams of thee." It is a song that, in its 
dramatic force and weirdly passionate 
power, is specially suited to her voice, and 
Mary never sings better thaji when she 
sings English ; the consciousness of carry- 
ing her audience along in sympathy with 
the words as well as with the music, gives 
her, as it were, an additional impetus. She 
is not only a singer, she is an actress also, 
and she throws her whole soul into her 
part as she sings. 

As the last notes die away, she is greeted 
with thunders of applause, and with loud 
and prolonged shouts of " Encore, encore." 
Her audience have determined that she 
shall sing again. 

Mary is too good an artist to weaken 
the eflfect she has produced by repeating the 
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same song over again. She turns half 
round to Mr. Fenton-Davis, and whispers 
a few words to him. 

He looks a little surprised, but says 
rapidly — "^Very well; it is better to sing 
what you fancy." He is not inclined to 
dictate to her at the moment of her triumph. 
" She is a true artist," he says to himself 
exultingly ; " she understands what she 
is about." There can be no doubt now 
in his mind as to her fittingness to share 
his name and his honours. 

He strikes a few chords, and Mary, with 
no music in her hands, steps forward to the 
front of the platform, and down the length 
of the silent, crowded hall there ring 
the first plaintive notes of her favourite 
Moore's melody. 

There is a great hush upon the audience, 
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a breathless silence. There is not a rustle 
nor a whisper among all that closely 
packed crowd. For the poet is speaking 
heart to heart, through her voice, to every 
one present. 

** Oh, what is love made for, if 'tis not the same " 

sings Mary, with the same passionate, 
pleading pathos with which she had sung 
it once before in the drawing-room at 
North Eocks. She forgets St. James's 
Hall — the crowd of upturned faces before 
her — Mr. Fenton-Davis murmuring an irre- 
pressible " Bravo ! " behind her at the close 
of the first verse — her own voice — ^her own 
success. Everything seems engulphed in 
the rush of feeling which carries her away, 
until she is no more a woman, singing 
for her living before a prosaic London 
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audience — but a seraph, standing between 
heaven and earth, lifting up the cry of the 
whole human race in a despairing plea 
for the strongest, the maddest, and the 
divinest passion that has ever wrecked a 
human heart. 

In the tumult and the confusion that 
follows — in the cries, the shouts, the 
deafening plaudits, which proclaim her 
success, and serve to establish the position 
she has aspired to — no one notices how 
a slight, dark-eyed girl, sitting in one of 
the back rows among the shilling seats, 
suddenly rises from her place, and presses 
her way through the crowd towards the 
door of the concert-room. Nobody notices 
that she is pale and trembling, and that 
her cheeks are wet and tear-stained. She 
works her way rapidly to the door, and 
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flies swiftly out alone into the coldness 
«>d the darkneaa of the winter afternoon. 

Six weeks after that concert, Mary 
Brereton became Mrs. Fenton-Davis. 
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CHAPTER YI. 



OUT OF THE WORLD. 



WhIt a pretty, poetical occupation is 
needle-work! How graceful a good-looking 
girl looks, bending over her embroidery, 
whilst her white hands fly deftly among 
ker silks and Cottons ! What a restful, 
soothing thing it is to a man to see a 
woman at her work ! What a sense of 
goodness and gentleness, and all other 
cardinal feminine virtues, it imparts to the 
mind of the fidgeting male being, who 
lounges idly in his armchair, with his eyes 
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admiringly fixed upon the sweet, peaceful 
vision before him ! 

So Penelope looked at her web — queenly 
Matilda among her maidens at her tapestry 
— and Marguerite, fair, if frail, at her 
spinning-wheeh 

In these latter days, when our women 
"rink," and play lawn-tennis — when they 
rush about incessantly to each other's 
houses to see and to hear some new thing 
— when they shop and gossip all day, and 
dance and flirt all night — ^when they live 
at twice the rate that their mothers did, 
and wear themselves into old women before 
they are middle-aged — there is a refresh- 
ment about a woman who can sit quietly 
indoors over her needle-work, as her grand- 
mother did before her, which is not with- 
out a certain fascination to the masculine 
imagination. 
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Such a charm had Ella Dallas in the old 
Cheriton days, when, with her bright head 
stooping under the lamp-light, and her 
swift fingers silently plying her needle, she 
had won Philip's honest heart ; or, when 
under the shadow of the old walls, set in 
a framework of crimson roses, her down- 
cast face and her ceaseless " stitchings " 
had driven Jack Ormsby half frantic with 
longings which every feeling of duty and 
honour ought to have taught him to stifle. 
To both of these men this peculiar faculty 
of needle-work had wrought with the same 
power of attraction. If she had been an 
ordinary laughing, flirting, croquet-playing 
young lady, who sometimes played the 
piano, sometimes read a novel, but mostly 
sat empty-handed and idle, there would 
not have been to either of them that subtle 
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and indefinable womanliness about her that 
was to them both, each in his several way, 
like the perfume of sweet flowers along 
a dusty road, or a draught of cool, running 
water on a parched day. 

She would sit there so still, and yet so 
busy, that they had been able to gaze their 
fill at h6r unreproved, to take in the sweet 
picture at its every detail — the small white 
hands, the dimpled wrist moving rapidly 
to and fro, and the glimpses of the firm, 
rounded arm above ; the down-bent feice, on 
which a little smile played ev6ry now and 
then as she listened, and then the sudden 
upward flash of her eyes, ds sh^ lifted them 
for an instant to speak. It was a memory 
of Cheriton life which neither Philip nor . 
Jack would ever forget; 

That is needle-work idealized. Now let 
us look at the reverse of the picture. 
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A small, bare attic in a narrow street, 
leading out of the Marylebone Road — an 
iron bedstead, a couple of chairs, a deal 
table, a high, curtainless window ; by night 
a common little paraflfin lamp, and a slight, 
pale girl sitting there from morning till 
night, and very nearly from night till 
morning, stitching — always stitching — till 
her back aches and her eyes bum — till her 
hands are cramped, and her brain feels 
on fire — stitching her very life and soul 
and senses away. 

That is what needle-work means to 
hundreds and thousands of our fellow 
creatures in this great, pitiless city of 
London, and that was what it meant now 
to Ella Dallas. 

No one had wanted her for a governess. 
She had no experience in teaching, and 
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she was not a good musician. No one 
would take her for a companion, or even 
a show-woman in a shop, without refer- 
ences or recommendations ; and Ella could 
give neither. There were so many hus- 
tling and striving aftet the same place; 
so many poor ladies who possessed the 
qualifications which she lacked, waiting to 
be employed; so many farmers' daughters 
with good tradesmen's connections, and 
plenty of self-assertion and self-confidence, 
to step in in front of her. Somehow she 
was always pushed to one side, and some- 
body else got the place before her. 

Yet she could not starve! What was 
she to do? And then she bethought her 
of that old-fashioned feminine talent of 
needle-work, in which alone she excelled. 
By that she resolved to make her living. 
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It was but a poor living at best — one 
shilling and fonrpence for making a shirt ; 
that was all. Think how many hours' 
work a shirt represents — with all the 
hemming, and sewing, and button-holing 
— and then think what little way one and 
fourpence goes in meat and bread and coals 
and tea, to say nothing of her room's rent 
and her lamp-oil. Yet that was what Ella 
Dallas had to live upon. As many shirts 
as she could get through in the week, so 
many one and fourpences did she earn. 
There was no lack of work; there were 
plenty of shirts to be made, for good hand- 
workers are— ^in these days of sewing- 
machines — rather a difficult class of people 
to find, and Messrs. Brace and Grusset, the 
fashionable hosiers for whom she worked, 
would employ none but the best, and 
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thought themselves fortunate in their new 
workwoman. 

Every Saturday afternoon she toiled 
down to the bottom of Regent Street to 
take home her shirts, and to receive her 
one and fourpences, and then she carried 
away her work for the next week; that 
was all the going out she ever had. All 
the rest of the week she stopped indoors, 
in her poor, narrow attic, stitching away 
for dear life, and only pausing to eat her 
scanty meals, which the woman who lived 
below her was thankful to cook and bring 
up to her for a very small weekly payment. 
Sometimes she asked herself whether the 
bare gift of life was worth it — whether 
merely to live and breathe was a sujfficient 
compensation for all this endless toil with- 
out object and without hope. Would it 
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not be better to lay down the weary burden 
xmder which she was so tired of struggling ? 
Sometimes she wondered vaguely whether 
she was herself — whether she was the same 
woman who only a few short months ago 
had been clothed in silk and fine raiment, 
who had eaten of dainty dishes, and driven 
about in her aunt's comfortable carriages, 
and had lived in Eaton Place. Was .it 
indeed herself, or had Ella Dallas died 
and been buried ? Had all her former life 
been but a dream, and was she nothing 
indeed now but Ellen Dale the poor shirt- 
maker ? 

She saw and heard nothing of the outer 
world. One day, carrying home a bundle 
of unmade shirts, wrapped in an old 
advertisement sheet of the Times^ her eye 
was caught by a familiar little name, in 
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conjunction with lier own initials. With 
a strange beating at her heart, like as one 
might feel at a revelation from another 
world from some one one has known and 
loved in this life, she hurried up to her 
attic and flattened out the crumpled paper. 

" * Joe ' to E. D. — Let me know where you are, and 
whether you are well. If you wish it, I will not 
betray you. We have sought you everywhere. P. 
is nearly broken-hearted." 

Ah, how she wept and moaned over it ! 
With what miserable despair, and yet with 
what a strange, keen joy, did she not press 
the little printed sentence to her lips ! So 
they loved her still. They thought of her ; 
they had sought for her. Ah ! there was 
something in life, after all — something to 
make it worth keeping, in spite of all the 
toil and the weariness ; since there were 
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still in it friends who loved her, in spite 
of everything — friends, to whom it would 
cause a pang were she to leave it. 

She turned eagerly to the date of the 
paper. It was more than two months old. 
All that time, and the message of love had 
only just reached her! Alas! might not 
even they have forgotten her by this time ? 
By-and-by, she took out a sheet of paper 
and an envelope. She wrote no address — 
only the date, and just these words — 

" / am well, and earning my living, and 
I love you still. Do not look for ine. You 
will not find me. — Ella." 

She directed the envelope to Victoria 
Street, to Mrs. Hardy. And then she crept 
forth again out into the dingy street, and 
with a smile and a little flush, like a 
maiden sending forth her first love-letter, 
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she dropped the envelope into the post-box 
at the corner of the Marylebone Boad. 

She felt happier for days after that. It 
wa« like a whiff of the past, blown to her, 
sweet-scented, across the barren desert of 
her life's unloveliness. She treasured up 
the dirty little advertisement in her purse, 
and took it out often to gloat over its 
words, and to press it fondly to her lips. 
Sometimes again she would sigh, and slow, 
miserable tears would course each other 
down her cheeks. Did he ever think 
of her — he who had ruined her for life ? 
Did he sorrow over her disappearance? 
Had he looked for her, too? Alas, no! 
She knew only too well that it was not 
in Jack Ormsby to care very much for 
anything that was not actually imder his 
eyes, that did not materially affect his 
comfort or his pleasure. 
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So the weeks and the months sKpped 
away till Easter came, and with it Easter 
Monday, the Bank holiday. She had not 
been able to get so much to do that 
week ; things, according to Messrs. Brace 
and Grusset's foreman, who gave her work, 
were always slack just in Easter week. 
For a wonder, Easter Monday found her 
with nothing to do. She, too, could take 
a hoHday with the rest of the London 
working-class, if she felt so disposed. 

What should she do with it ? Her land- 
lady was going to the Aquarium with a 
party of friends, and invited her quiet, 
dark-eyed lodger to join them. The 
woman who cooked for her was bent on 
an expedition, with her husband and her 
six children, into the Park to see the 
volunteer review, and suggested that Miss 
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Dale should come with thera, and look 
after little Greorgy and Polly, and come 
home and have her tea with them after- 
wards. Miss Dale was very much obliged 
to them, but neither proposition struck 
her as particularly tempting. She declined 
them both. 

But all at once she thought of what she 
would do with her holiday. There are 
cheap trains, excursion trains, always in 
Easter week. She would go down to 
Gheriton. Not in broad daylight, for fear 
of being recognized. She would go down 
late on the Monday afternoon, and sleep 
at the Eailway Inn. She remembered that 
she had heard that the people there were 
new since her day. The old landlord had 
died, and a stranger from London had 
bought the good-will of the business. 
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They would not know her. She would 
go down there in the afternoon, and feast 
her eyes once more upon the dear old 
home, and come back again by the early 
train in the morning. So when her land- 
lady once more pressed her to be of her 
party to the Aquarium, urging it upon 
her by remarking that it was not good 
for any one to work too hard, and further- 
more stating that a little outing would 
do her good — "and I've got two of my 
brothers as is coming along with us, 
my dear," added the good lady with a 
wink, "and the eldest is well to do, and 
has just got the foreman's place in the 
brewery, and is a lookin' out for a nice 
tidy body for a wife ; and I'm sure as how 
/ should be as pleased as possible, my 
dear, if he was to take a fancy to you; 
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and I've told him I liad a lodger as is a 
good, modest girl, and none of your fly- 
away s, and looks quite tlie lady ; and me 
and my good man we'd be right down 
glad to dance at the wedding, that we 
would ; " — when Mrs. Trinnings made the 
above flattering suggestion, Ella only 
smiled, and answered that she was sorry 
she could not accept her kindness, as she 
was going down into the country for her 
holiday, 

" To see some of your friends, my dear ?" 
inquired the good woman with kindly 
curiosity. 

"Yes," she answered, "to see some 
friends." For were they not her friends — 
her dearest and oldest friends — the trees, 
and the fields, and the lake, and the gray 
walls that had sheltered her childhood's 
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happiest hours? Yes, she was going to 
see her friends. 



It was a still April afternoon ; not cold, 
but mild and spring-like. The primroses 
showered every hedgerow and every 
bank with their thick clusters of pale, 
waxen blossoms; the wild hyacinths and 
anemones flung a tender-hued carpet 
beneath the leafless woods; and close to 
the house, crocuses and snowdrops and 
pink hepaticas had sprung up thickly and 
gaily in the garden borders. 

Cheriton did not look quite as it used 
to do in the old days. Just outside the 
park, a row of pretty new cottages had 
arisen, each with its scrap of garden and 
its little wooden porch. The lodge had 
been rebuilt, and was tenanted, and a rosy- 
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cheeked young woman, who was a stranger 
to her, ran out smiling, to open the gate 
for Ella as she passed in. There was a 
cared-for look about the park which had 
been wanting to it in her father's days. 
There had been young plantations laid 
out, and some of the finest of the old trees 
had been fenced round from the depre- 
dations of the cattle, and the drive had 
been laid down with fresh gravel from 
the lodge to the house. And yet nothing 
that had been a part of the old place — no 
old memory, no time-honoured object — had 
been swept away. Nothing had been 
"improved" off the face of the familiar 
scene that would have given her a pang 
to have missed. Even the old white gate 
across the drive, she said to herself, that 
was such an ugly and inconvenient 
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obstruction, had been left in its place. It 
was the last thing Cheriton's master would 
have wished to remove. She had forgotten 
that it was standing by that gate that ho 
had first seen her. But Philij) never saw 
that white gate without a vision, too, of 
a slight figure in a speckled cotton dress, 
with the evening sunshine on her head, 
and the two old dogs at her feet. Ella 
could not have told where she had first 
seen Philip, although the first sight of Jack 
Ormsby's tall figure, with his yellow head 
and blue eyes, coming down over the hill 
to the trout steam, had been impressed for 
ever upon her memory. 

It was already growing dusk when she 
reached the house. But there were people 
moving about-— gardeners coming and 
going, and grooms passing in and out of 
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the stable yard. She crouched down in a 
shadowy comer of the shrubbery, and 
waited till it should grow dark enough 
for her to venture nearer. 

With a sudden pang it struck her that 
the house was inhabited. There was 
smoke out of most of the chinmeys, and 
lights in many of the windows. Had 
Philip let it to strangers? she asked her^ 
self, with a sinking of the heart, and a 
thrill of anger which she told herself 
immediately was unreasonable. The place 
was his ; why should he not do what he 
liked with his own? And yet the mere 
thought of its being filled with aliens who 
knew her not, who cared not for the old 
race that was gone, who would laugh, 
perhaps, at some of the quaint old pictures, 
or revile the dear old rooms for being 
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small and low, brought hot tears of misery 
and disappointment to her eyes. It would 
have soothed her to have seen it in its 
loneliness and its desolation — to have 
peeped in at the dear old shabby rooms 
in their forlorn emptiness ; but if she had 
only come to behold the faces of strangers 
at the windows — to , hear jarring voices 
and light laughter, to catch glimpses, 
perchance, of modern innovations inside 
— of little red velvet tables and etagereSj 
of ormolu ornaments and photograph 
frames about the rooms, and of croquet- 
hoops outside, in the dear old grass-grown 
quadrangle — if her eyes were to bo met 
by such strange sights, then indeed Ella 
felt she had better have stayed away. 
Filled with these gloomy forebodings, 

she waited until it became dark enough 
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for her to venture unseen nearer to the 
house. 

By this time most of the windows had 
been barred and shuttered. But one had 
been left uncurtained, and in it a clear 
light, firehght and candlelight, burned 
steadily. It was the window of her 
father's study. 

She crept close under the window and 
looked in. One figure sat motionless by 
the fireside^ leaning a little forward in his 
chair, with bent head and clasped hands. 
She need not have feared; it was. no 
stranger- — it was Philip himself. 

Ah, if he had known how near she was ! 
— -she, whose image haimted him day and 
night, until sometimes the misery of her 
loss, the uncertainty of her fate, the con- 
stant suspense of waiting for news and 
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hearing none, seemed as if it would goad 
him into madness. 

If he had known, as he sat there in the 
firelight, with the window uncurtained — 
always left so nightly, lest she should creep 
back, stricken and heart-sore, to her early 
home — if he had only known how near she 
was! 

But he knew it not. He sat there quite 
still, with his eyes fixed upon the firelight, 
and Twig, the old fox-terrier that had been 
her pet, at his feet. He looked aged and 
miserable, and yet he was infinitely more 
lovable, and more manly-looking to her 
eyes so, than in the early days when he 
had first come to stay at Cheriton. His life 
now was one long thought of Ella. He had 
come to Kve in the old house — alone, in a 
solitude that was almost oppressive — solely 
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because he knew that she would have 
wished it. He had spent a good deal of 
money upon the estate ; he had improved 
the land, and rebuilt the cottages ; and 
upon the house, too, as far as substantial 
repairs went, he had been prodigal. He 
had pretty well re-roofed the wjiole build- 
ing, and had put every part of it into 
thorough good order. But as far as the 
appearance of things went, he had altered 
nothing. Not a room that had been con- 
secrated by her presence had been touched. 
The shabby old furniture, the threadbare 
carpets, the quaint old wall-papers, had all 
been left exactly as they had been when 
she had lived there. Philip would as soon 
have thought of stabling his horses in the 
village church, as of turning painters and 
decorators and house furnishers into the 
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old-world calmness of the dingy rooms. 
If Ella ever came to Cheriton again, she 
should find the old home unchanged, just 
as she had always known and loved it. 
So he lived on alone at Cheriton ; he would 
never live with Lady Althea again. 

After Ella's disappearance there had 
been a stormy interview between the 
mother and son. Hard things had been 
said on both sides, and they had parted 
in anger; Philip to take up his abode at 
Cheriton, and Lady Althea to live by her- 
self in Eaton Place. 

He was not much acquisition in the 
neighbourhood, as far as society went. 
The neighbouring squires were disap- 
pointed at his want of hospitality, and 
the squiresses, who flooded him with in- 
vitations to dances and to pinners upon 
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his first arrival, were now wearied by his 
unvarying refusals, and shrugged their 
shoulders in disgust over his " bearish- 
ness " and unsociability. 

He asked a man down now and then 
from town to stay with him. He shot a 
few pheasants, and went out regularly 
with the hounds whenever they met within 
reasonable distance, although the country 
was a bad one, and the sport was seldom 
worth the trouble of going out for. But 
he found plenty of occupation in looking 
after the estate, and, as a rule, did not 
find the time hang heavy on his hands. 
Only in the evenings it was desolate, 
when he dreamt of Ella, and wished that 
it were not incorrect in the eyes of Mrs. 
G-rundy to ask Joe to come down and stay 
with him. 
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Presently, sitting alone by the fireside, 
whilst all unknown to him Ella stood 
without in the darkness, and looked at 
him with tear-blinded eyes, he roused 
himself a little to stroke the dog at his 
feet, and then he took a letter out of his 
pocket-book. 

It was the little note that had dropped 
from the skies, as it were, upon Mrs. 
Hardy's breakfast-table one morning not 
long ago — the note which told them so 
much, and so little ; so much, for it set at 
rest those fearful doubts which had preyed 
so dreadfully upon their minds at first — 
doubts of whether she still lived, or whether 
things worse, indeed, than death had not 
come to her. It told them that, indeed ; 
but it told them little more — only that she 
lived, that she earned her living, and that 
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she loved them ! Ah, touching little record 
of toil and regret, traced by the hand 
he would gladly have died to have kept 
from the faintest stain of lab^Tdr! Philip 
pressed the little paper sadly to his lips 
ere he restored it to his letter-case. And 
just then, something — he knew not what — 
a shadow, a vision, an indistinct object, 
which he did not actually see, but which 
only flashed upon his senses, as it were, 
more than upon his bodily eyesight, sped 
across the darkened window without. 

He sprang to his feet and threw open 
the sash, and called, shouted out into the 
now darkened night. There was no sound, 
and no answer. And then he rushed to 
the front door, and went out wildly hither 
and thither, calling and shouting as he 
went. 
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One of the men-servants came to him. 

" Did yon see any one ? There was 
somebody outside the windows. Turn 
everybody out and hunt ! " he cried 
excitedly, to the man. 

" It might have been one of them tramps, 
sir," said the servant; "there have been 
a good many down by excursion train. 
But I haven't heard nothing, sir, and the 
dogs haven't barked at all." 

Nevertheless they looked still, but they 
found nothing. 

Philip went back into the house with 
a groan. Decidedly, he said to himself, 
he must ask some one down to stay with 
him; it was beginning to act upon his 
brain, this solitude, with his own miserable 
thoughts and hopeless longings after this 
woman. 
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It must have been imagination, of course ; 
yet over and over again that night he 
awoke with a start, and seemed to see 
before his eyes a swift vision of a face, 
pale and white and sorrow-stricken, and 
eyes, large and dark, looking at him, wide- 
opened and solemn, just for one instant 
ere they vanished i^to the outer darkness. 

Good G-od! was Ella Dallas dead, and 
was it her spirit that had stood thus for 
one moment at the threshold of the home 
of her childhood? 
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CHAPTER VII. 



"intercommunion of soul/' 



It was the middle of May, and London was 
at its brightest and best and gayest. 

The lilacs and laburnums in the squares 
were in full bloom, the horse-chestnuts in 
the Kensington G-ardens were white with 
tall spike blossoms. People turned out by 
dozens into the bright spring sunshine. 
The women's dresses were fresh and new, 
the hearts of the young were gay and 
hopeful, the little children danced along 
the pavements. Everything and every- 
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body had caught the spirit of the " merry 
month," and had wakened up, after the 
long winter collapse, into all the bustle and 
activity of a London season, when it is 
ushered in by blue skies and balmy summer 
breezes. 

In one of the upper rooms of a newly 
built terrace of fine houses, which is situated 
on the Ejiightsbridge Road, looking over 
the G-ardens, and close under the shadow 
of that portentous palace which has lately 
arisen there, and of which no man living — 
least of all, perhaps, its owner — can con- 
fidently state the ultimate destination, 
there stood, one pleasant sunny afternoon, 
two young girls, Mabel and Lily Fenton- 
Davis. 

They were pretty girls — pretty, in the 
fashion of the day — with flaxen hair cut 
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into a "fringe" on their broad, low fore- 
heads, and hanging down behind in a 
somewhat untidy knot of plaits, below the 
nape of their necks. They had round blue 
eyes and innocent, baby features, and Mabel, 
at least, who was seventeen, had a pretty, 
slender figure, that promised to develop 
into something charming by-and-by ; whilst 
Lily, at fifteen, more sturdily built, had 
hardly as yet emerged from the "hobble- 
dehoy " stage of awkwardness. 

They were prettily dressed, both alike, 
in white cotton dresses and wide white 
hats lined with quilted silk, and adorned 
with wreaths of maiden-like daisies, and 
they looked the very incarnation of sim- 
plicity and purity. Such sweet, innocent 
damsels must surely, one would think, be 
discoursing together about their kittens, or 
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their fancy work ; about " Ivanhoe," or 
" Quentin Durward ; " or, at worst and 
worldliest, about their new muslin toilettes, 
or their prospects concerning tails to their 
frocks, or bonnets for Sundays. 

Not quite. 

" I never knew anybody so slow as you 
are," says Lily, who is standing at the 
window, drumming her fingers upon the 
panes. "If you make appointments you 

ought to keep them ; though how you and 
Ernest dare^ after papa caught you last 
summer, is a wonder ! " 

"There's lots of time," answers Mabel, 
who is patting down her "fringe" at the 
looking-glass. " You don't suppose I am 
going to give up all chance of Ernest's 
conversation just because of an accident ? " 

"Well, / think you a fool for your 
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pains," interrupted Lily, who has a prac- 
tical turn of mind. "You can't marry 
Ernest Glendower ; he told you he had no 
money." 

"I don't want to marry him," replies 
Mabel with severity, as she surveys the 
hack of her head, with a hand-glass in 
her left hand. 

" Oh — oh ! " ejaculates Lily, opening her 
eyes very wide. 

" My dear child," says Mabel with con- 
descension, "you are not old enough to 
understand these things. This is no 
ordinary vulgar flirtation, no mere love 
of admiration, as you seem to fancy^ 
Ernest and I have a great deal to say 
to each other which you could not enter 
into at your age. We are neither of 
us formed upon the usual commonplace 
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model. We have aspirations after the 
good and the true ; we have ^ scheme 
of thought, which we are working out 
together, which will definitely place Pla- 
tonic affection upon its true basis — we 
are quite determined that this highest and 
noblest form of friendship shall be recog- 
nized as a great Power in the world ; we 
do noi flirt, in your vulgar way of looking 
at things, Lily ; we do not think of matri- 
mony, like silly boys and girls who have 
never read and thought for themselves. 
It is the Intercommunion of Soul that we 
seek after." 

" My cracky ! " is Lily's extremely vul- 
gar rejoinder. " Well, when / go in for 
a lover, I'll dispense with Souls on both 
sides, and have a few solid advantages 
to marry upon instead ! " — by which it 
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will be seen that Miss Lily also had 
advanced views of life. 

Here the entrance of the under house- 
maid cut short the further confidences of 
the sisters. 

"Look here, miss,'* said that damsel, 
addressing Miss Fenton-Davis, "I ain't 
a-goin' out to pick gooseberries for you 
and your young man for less nor three 
shillings now. It's too much to expect 
an honest girl to go out a sittin' on damp 
grass, and a tumin' 'er back on what's going 
on, and a holdin' 'er tongue into the bar- 
gain, for half-a-crown. You must make it 
three shillings, or Sarah Jane Nobbs don't 
go out with you no more ; let alone split- 
ting on you to the master, and the new 
missis as comes ferreting about." 

" You are very coarse in your language," 
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says Mabel, tossing up her pretty head 
disdainfully. 

" And frightfully ungrateful, Sarah ! " 
burst indignantly from Lily, " considering 
that Miss Mabel gave you her new pink 
necktie only yesterday, and that you have 
been wearing my best white cuffs the 
whole of this week, and that I have never 
said a word, nor seemed to notice it — 
although, of course, I am not a fool, and 
can see fast enough. It's too bad of you, 
turning round on us like this." For Lily 
was a stout-hearted little woman, and 
stuck to her sister's cause like a man when 
it was assailed by a common enemy, what- 
ever she might say of it in private. 

" I am . sure, miss, as I don't want to 
be turnin' against you," whined Sarah 
Jane Nobbs, cringingly, being somewhat 
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abashed at the open accusation concerning 
the cuffs ; " and I'm willin', I am sure, to 
do all I can for you and Miss Mabel, and 
her young man." Oh how Mabel winced 
at this degrading appellation of her high- 
minded intercourse with Ernest Glendower ! 
But she reflected that all disciples of new 
religions are misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted, and the heroism of a martyr 
kept her silent. " But I'm a poor girl as 
has to support her aged parents, miss — and 
wages are very low, and I must have 
three shillings, or I can't go on with it ; 
my conscience wouldn't allow it, nohow." 

So, as Sarah Jane Nobbs was not to be 
moved from this latter determination, the 
three shillings were produced, each sister 
paying eighteen pence; which, as Mabel 
got all the fun, and Lily was not thought 
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old enough to be admitted into the higher 
flights of the intercommuning souls, was 
perhaps not strictly fair^ 

" Come along," whispered Mabel, casting 
a last look at her glass; "we are very 
late." 

" Considering that Ernest isn't your 
lover, and that you don't want to marry 
him, you take a precious long time 
decorating yourself at the glass, Mabel," 
said Lily, maliciously, as they went down- 
stairs; an observation which Mabel dis- 
missed with a scornful — 

" Silly child ! " 

Crossing the hall, the two sisters met 
their new step-mother, who, with their 
father, had returned from her ghort honey- 
moon trip only a few days previously. 

" Going out, my dears ? " she inquired 
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kindly. "I hoped you would have come 
-out driving with me to-day." 

Mabel lifted her innocent, baby face 
towards her step-mother. " Oh no, thank 
you, mamma," she said dutifully, calling 
her by the name which her father had 
enjoined upon his daughters ; " we are 
going into the G-ardens, to sit with our 
books under the trees." 

"Not alone?." 

" Oh dear, no ; papa would not allow us 
to go alone," answers Mabel, with pretty 
candour. " Sarah is going with us ; " and 
Sarah duly appeared in the background. 

What step-mother, even of the severest 
and strictest views of propriety, could find 
fault with such an arrangement? Mary 
had not a word to say. Two young girls, 
each with their story-book — they were 
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the innocuous volumes of the "Monthly- 
Packet" — in their hands, and their maid 
l)ehind them, going out to sit together for 
an hour or two under the shadow of the 
trees, — ^what could be more innocent and 
liarmless ? 

And vet Mrs. Fenton-Davis looked after 
them as they crossed the road, and went 
in at the gate of the G-ardens, with a 
pucker of anxiety upon her forehead. 
It all sounded very innocent and delight- 
ful ; but, then, girls of fifteen and seventeen 
do not generally prefer sitting under trees 
in the solitude of a garden, to driving 
in Bond Street and the Park in an open 
barouche in the month of May — not 
unless they are preternaturally inclined 
to sanctity and virtue ; and there had 
been hints from Mr. Fenton-Davis con- 
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cerning his daiigliters and their habits, 
which did not at all lead her to imagine 
that such was the case. 

Mary knew that it behoved her to look 
after her husband's motherless girls to the 
very best of her ability ; it was almost 
the only way in which she was able to 
requite him for his great goodness and 
aflfection to herself. She did not mean 
to worry him with complaints and sus- 
picions about them — still less to exercise 
an undue authority or interference with 
great girls on the verge of womanhood, 
or to force them into any system of 
training or conduct which she herself 
might have preferred; but she did mean, 
to the very best of her ability, to win 
their affection, and to stand to them in 
the place of a mother ; and, above all, she 
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meant to prevent them effectually from 
bringing trouble and annoyance upon their 
father. 

When the two fair-haired maidens had 
disappeared among the shadowy glades of 
the horse-chestnuts, Mary Fenton-Davis 
went upstaira and put on her bonnet. 

" When the carriage comes it can wait 
a few minutes," she said to the footman^ 
as she went out; and then she strolled 
' very leisurely across the road and into 
the G-ardens, in the direction whence her 
young step-daughters had vanished. 

Mabel and Lily sat on two contiguous 
chairs in a remote and secluded comer 
of the Kensington G-ardens. Sarah Jane 
Nobbs went away about a hundred yards 
off, and sat herself down on the grass with 
her back towards them, and drawing 
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much-thumbed and dog's-eared yellow novel 
out of her pocket, was soon deeply im- 
mersed in the loves and soitows of Lord 
Alfonso de Montmorenci and the Lady 
Euphrosine Vavasour de Vere, in whose 
thrilling and heart-rending adventures she 
speedily became entirely oblivious of the 
fortunes of Mabel and Lily Fenton-Davis. 

The sisters sat on, side by side, in an 
expectant silence. 

" Oh, Lily ! " cried Mabel at last, clutch- 
ing her sister's hand tight, with a sus- 
picion of something very like tears in her 
blue eyes — sadly unbefitting the dignity 
of the prophetess of Platonic affection — 
"he isn't coming to-day, I know; or 
perhaps, as we were so late, he has come 
and gone away again ! " 

"Perhaps he had nothing fresh to say 
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to yoii today," suggested Lily, unfeel- 
ingly. 

" Nothing to say ! " repeated Mabel, 
indignantly. " How foolish you are ! As 
if he would stay away for that ! Why, he 
is so fond of me, that even if he doesn't 
talk much, he sits holding my hand " 

" Oh, is that Intercommunion, then ? '* 
inquired Lily, with an earnestness in her 
search after instruction which was com- 
mendable in one so young. 

" Lily, how can you be so stupid ! " said 
Mabel, angrily. " Of course friends can't 
always — one doesn't care to be always 
talking ; sometimes — sometimes " 

"Sometimes the Souls get forgotten," 
interpolated Lily, mischievously. 

Mabel got red, and laughed a little. Lily 
sidled up nearer to her, and whispered — 
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• " Tell me, Mabel : when you forget 
talking about your Souls, you know — 
which wouldn't amuse me — and all about 
Platonic affection, whatever that may 
mean; and I am sure it must be dread- 
fully dull — but when you and Ernest sit, 
as you say, not speaking — just holding each 
other's hands — tell me, is it — is it at all 
nice ? " 

" Very,'' admitted Mabel, in the same 
mysterious whisper ; and then they both 
laughed. 

Just then there appeared upon the scene 
a short, slim gentleman, walking at a 
terrific pace, followed by a large white 
buU-terrier. 

" Hallo ! " said Lily, below her breath, 
" here comes a MAN ! " 

Mabel straightened herself on her chair, 
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put up her hand instinctively to her fringe, 
and then gave her hat an additional little 
lurch to one side. It was a sort of 
sharpening of the points of her weapons. 

" Well, since Ernest has not chosen to 
come " she said. 

" My goodness, Mabel ! You can't talk 
about Souls to this gentleman ; he is quite 
a grown-up man. Besides, you don't know 
him." 

" My dear child ! A man with a dog ! 
It's the easiest thing in the world," replied 
Mabel under her breath, with a con- 
descending pity for the ignorance of youth 
and inexperience. 

Lily looked at her in admiration. What 
was this talented sister of hers going to do 
next, she wondered. 

The gentleman with the bull-terrier 
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came on rapidly towards them — not, how- 
ever, looking at all at the two pretty, 
white-robed sisters, who sat by the way- 
side. He walked as one who walks for a 
wager, and looked very hot and red in 
the face. 

In another minute he had passed them, 
and Mabel's little eight-inch square of 
French cambric had fluttered out suddenly 
right in front of the bull-terrier's nose. 
What dog, however discreetly brought up, 
could resist such a snare? Certainly not 
Tartar, to whom the words " fetch him 
out" were as the Shibboleth of his creed, 
and who had imbibed the verb " to 
worry" in all its tenses and conjugation 
simultaneously with his mother's milk. 

The gentleman — it was our old acquaint- 
ance, Tom Colthorpe — suddenly heard a 
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piteous female cry behind Mm, and on 
turning roimd, beheld a lovely and 
despairing maiden wringing her bands 
hopelessly, and Tartar tearing up some- 
thing white, evidently the property of 
the aforesaid maiden, into very small 
rags ; with an agreeable accompaniment 
of " grow — grow — growlings," suggestive 
of a comfortable condition of thorough 
enjoyment in the occupation. 

Tom Colthorpe sprang, as in humanity 
bound, to the rescue. 

" Let go, sir ; drop it ! " he cried, 
thwacking Tartar's wriggling back with 
his walking-stick. Tartar, however, pro- 
bably reflected, that as he was in for a 
penny, he might as well be in for a pound, 
and was not apparently minded to relin- 
quish his prey until he had sucked there- 
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out the very uttermost dregs of delight. 
He held on to the handkerchief like grim 
death. Tom lugged at his tail, and Mabel 
pulled at the mangled remains of her 
property. By dint of their united efforts, 
and continued applications of the stick, 
Tartar finally did let go, and was cast off^ 
in a condition of panting, springing, 
barking expectancy, dancing madly on 
his hind legs round Mabel's petticoats, in 
the wild hope that further spoils might be 
flung unto him for his private devouring. 

Then followed apologies, excuses, regrets, 
on the part of the gentleman — blushes,, 
little simpers, and downcast lashes, on the 
part of the lady. Mental observation on 
the part of the gentleman, that she was 
" the loveliest girl, by Jove, he had seen 
this season ! and who the deuce could she 
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be ? " Mental observation on the part of 
tbe lady : " What a dear little moustache 
he had, and how much more manly and 
interesting he looked than that stupid, 
sentimental Ernest Grlendower ! " — already, 
alas for female constancy ! wiped out and 
forgotten. 

Then a slight opening on the part of 
the gentleman, not taken amiss by the 
young lady. 

" Do you often come into the Kensington 
Oardens ? " 

" Oh yes " — very sweetly. " My sister 
and I" — indicating Lily, who had crept 
up, urged by an irresistible curiosity, to 
her side — " we often come here, almost 
every day, indeed, to sit here quietly 
imder the trees." 

"Dear me, I am so distressed at lily 
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dog's behaviour! Your quiet has been 
sadly disturbed this afternoon, I fear." 

"Oh, don't say any more about it. I 
really don't mind at all;" which was 
strictly true. 

" And your handkerchief, too — ^tom to 
atoms! I really don't know how I can 
apologize sufficiently ! " he said ruefully, 
surveying the little sodden lump of gnawed 
rags in her hand. 

" Oh, it doesn't signify," and she smiled ; 

and Tom Colthorpe said to himself that 
she was. an angel. Most women would 
have lost their tempers horribly at a great 
brute of a dog tearing up their pretty 
little handkerchief to bits. This girl's 
temper must be perfectly seraphic. And 
what a smile she had, too ! 

" I often take a constitutional in this 
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part of the gardens," lie said with a sudden 
impulse, seeing that Mabel made no attempt 
ix) close the conversation. " One must 
walk in the season, what with all the big 
dinners and late suppers. I like to keep 
myself in training a bit. Are you — do 
you think you are likely to be about here 
another day? Perhaps you and your 

•sister might be " He broke off with 

sudden confusion, for fear of having 
offended his innocent-looking divinity by 
too great a boldness in his suggestion. 

" Oh, we will come here to-morrow," 
•said Mabel, with a glibness which proved 
her to have been in no way offended by 
his audacity. 

This was falling into the snare rather too 
readily. Man-like, Mr. Colthorpe felt less 
keen instantly. 
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" To-morrow ? " he said hesitatingly. '' I 
tim afraid to-morrow I have an engage- 
ment ; but next week — let me see, Tuesday 
— ^yes, Tuesday will do. Will you come 
here on Tuesday, and I will meet you ? " 

Yes, Tuesday would suit Mabel per- 
fectly ; in fact, all days were alike to her. 

Mr. Colthorpe raised his hat politely and 
walked off. 

Mabel turned triumphantly to her 
sister. 

" There, what do you think of that ! " 

" Oh, Mabel, you are the cleverest girl 
I ever heard of in my life ! " cried Lily 
with clasped hands. 

"Isn't he handsome, Lily?" exclaimed 
Mabel, rapturously. " Such loveli/ eyes ! 
And did you notice his long eyelashes ? 
And such a darling little moustache ! " 
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" Oh, Mabel, he is ever so much nicer 
than Ernest Grlendower." 

" So I think, dear." 

" Mabel ! " — after a minute's silence. 

" Yes, dear." 

" Do you think that you shall talk much 
about Souls and Platonic things to this 
new friend ? " 

" Well " — reflectively, as though weigh- 
ing the point within her own mind — " well 
— ^perhaps not, dear." 

" No, I wouldn't, if I were you. But, 
Mabel, you might sit holding his hand ! " 

A suggestion which, although tendered 
out of the depths of extreme youth and 
inexperience, was not altogether unfavour- 
ably received. 

But neither sister had noticed the figure 
of a lady, who for some minutes during 
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their interview with the stranger had 
stood at some little distance from them, 
under the shadow of the trees, and who 
now moved rapidly away in the direction 
of their father's house. 

" Something must certainly be done about 
those girls, and that at once," said Mary 
to herself, as she drove away in her 
comfortable carriage to call upon her 
mother, whom her husband's kindness had 
enabled her to establish in a tiny little 
house in a quiet street off the Fulham 
Road. " Something must be done to stop 
these two pretty, neglected maidens from 
talking to strange young men in the 
Kensington Grardens, and from sitting 
there, for hours daily, with no better 
protection than that afforded by an 
ignorant servant-girl, whom they had 
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probably instructed to sit at a distance 
from them with ber back turned." 

Something — but what ? Mr. Fenton- 
Davis strongly objected to resident gover- 
nesses, and to send them again to school 
was but too surely to return them to the 
hotbed where all these ideas had probably 
been fostered — and Mabel, at least, was too 
old for school. Mary would gladly have 
made the girl her own companion ; but her 
engagements, professional and social, were 
so numerous, that she felt that, even 
with the best intentions, there must be 
many times when she could not take 
her with her. 

Filled with these perplexing thoughts, 
she waited in her carriage outside the 
Junior United Service Club, where her 
husband had an appointment with an old 
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friend, and where he had requested her 
to call for him. 

And as she sat, with her eyes fixed idly 
upon the varied stream of pedestrians that 
passed incessantly along beside her, she 
was suddenly aroused from her dreamings 
into consciousness and recognition, by the 
sight of a poorly dressed girl, who sped 
swiftly by her carriage in the crowd; but 
not before she had caught a glimpse of 
a pair of haunting gray eyes, and small, 
clear-cut features, which struck upon her 
instantly with a sense of familiarity. 

Before she had time to realize her 
identity, the girl was gone, 

" Thomas ! Thomas ! " she cried to the 
coachman, " follow that lady ! Quick ! 
Make haste. Don't lose sight of her, 
I must catch her." 
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"Lady, ma'am! Which lady?" replied 
the bewildered Thomas, to whom the 
shabbily dressed girl would hardly have 
appeared in the light of a lady. And then 
catching sight of a radiant young woman 
with a golden chignon, arrayed in a 
mauve satin garment profusely adorned 
with white lace, the intelligent Thomas 
made straight for her round the corner of 
Waterloo Place, turning, of course, exactly 
in the contrary direction to that taken by 
the object of his mistress's search. The 
poorly dressed girl was consequently lost 
among the crowd. 

Mrs. Fenton-Davis was intensely dis- 
appointed. " Stay," she said. " Now I 
come to think of it, she came out of that 
doorway. Draw up there, Thomas; I 
want to get out." 
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It was the back entrance to Messrs. 
Brace and Grusset's hosiery establishment. 

" A young lady, ma'am ? " repeated 
Mr. Semes the foreman, who opened the 
door in answer to her impatient ring. " I 
don't think any young lady would come 
out of this door. It must have been at the 
shop entrance, in Waterloo Place, ma'am; 
no one has gone out here, except one of 
our workwomen." 

"Yes, that is it — one of your work- 
women. Tell me her address at once. 
She is a friend of mine." 

"Would you step this way, ma'am, and 
speak to Mr. Brace or Mr. Grusset; they 
are both in the shop ? " said the bewildered 
foreman, to whom friendship between this 
handsomely dressed lady who had stepped 
out of her "barouche and pair," and the 
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poor, shabby girl Ellen Dale, who earned 
her one and fourpence a shirt, appeared 
little short of a miraculous revelation, and 
who considered that such an incompre- 
hensible riddle must be referred to a 
superior intelligence than his own. "If 
you will see Mr. Brace, ma'am, I dare say 
he will be able to tell you." 

So Mr. Brace was called into consul- 
tation, and imder *the pressure of close 
questioning, that potentate aflfirmed, after 
a solemn reference through his spectacles 
to a book of memoranda, that Ellen Dale 
had worked for the establishment since 
November, that she was remarkably clean 
and punctual with her ' work, and that 
she resided at 110, Brown Street, Maryle- 
bone Road. The lady, with many thanks, 
took down the address, bought a couple 
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of black satin scarves for her husband, 
and departed. 

" I think, Grusset," said Mr. Brace to his 
partner, when he had bowed the lady out 
to her carriage — "I think, as Miss Dale 
seems to have influential friends amongst 
the gentry, we might as well — ahem ! " 

" Certainly, Brace — quite right. She is 
a good worker; the best we have had for 
some time. It would be just as well, too, 
if inquiries were made, that it should be 
found that we had not been illiberal ; and 
as you say, if she has friends — ahem ! " 

" Quite so, Gusset. As you say, it would 
look well if we had been liberal. Suppose 
we raise her to one and eightpence a 
shirt, then? I will speak to Semes at 
once about it." 

"My dear Brace, your liberality and 
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goodness of heart does you hoaour ! " cried 
Mr. Grusset with effusion. 

" And you equally, my dear Grusset ; it 
is as much your thought as mine. Depend 
upon it, it will be repaid to us fourfold." 

"Good actions generally are, even in 
this world," replied his partner, senten- 
tiously; and several customers entering 
the shop at that moment, the two worthy 
souls parted, on business intent, each with 
a fund of admiration for his confederate's 
nobility of character burning brightly in 
his manly bosom. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

HOW JOE KISSED MR. COLTHORPE. 

Mrs. Hardy had a reputation for giving 
the nicest little lunches imaginable, and 
a reputation concerning lunch is one not 
to be despised. 

Anybody can order a dinner. You have 
nothing to do but to carry away the me7iu 
card from any one of the half-dozen dinner- 
tables you may have sat down to during 
the past week, and to copy it item for 
item. There is the soup and the salmon, 
the cutlets and the sweetbreads, the 
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boiled chickens and the roast lamb. 
There can be no deviation from the 
beaten track. No other course is open to 
you but to follow, sheep-like, in the foot- 
prints of those that have gone before 
you. 

When you are asked out to dinner 
during the London season, you know- 
as well what the dishes will be that are 
to be set before you, as though you were 
gifted with clairvoyance. They will be, it 
is true, more or less well cooked — in that 
alone lies the excitement of uncertainty — 
but the component parts of the viands 
will be identically the same in nine out 
of ten of the houses you will dine at. The 
hostess, even had she the talent, would lack 
the courage to depart from the well-worn 
traditions of what is set down as the 
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correct and orthodox food to be partaken 
of by the population of London during the 
months of May and June. 

But in the ordering of a lunch there is 
scope for a higher flight of genius. There 
is no recognized law, unalterable as those 
of the Medes and Persians, laid down as 
to what you are to eat at luncheon. You 
may alter your bill of fare according to 
the tastes of your guests, or the eccentrici- 
ties of your own fancy. 

And this was precisely what Mrs. Hardy 
did. Philip was coming to lunch with 
her, and she ordered a lunch which she 
knew he would hke. Philip had a weak- 
ness for fricandeau of veal, stewed with 
peas ; the fricandeau appeared on the table 
before him. He had also an inordinate 
affection for pancakes, and pancakes were 
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not wanting at the feast. As to Joe, she 
found her delight chiefly in plover's eggs ; 
and a plateful of these delicacies, accom- 
panied by brown bread and butter, was 
aet before her for her own consumption. 
Furthermore, there was a good bottle of 
dry champagne, without which she was 
wont to say no man really appreciates his 
luncheon as he ought. 

Everything about Joe's table, as about 
her drawing-room, was dainty and pretty. 
There were silver dishes and Salviati wine- 
glasses, quaint old-fashioned spoons and 
red and gold crown Derby plates, which 
would have filled the heart of a " China- 
manic " with envy ; and there was a shower 
of fresh, sweet flowers scattered over the 
table in the numberless little glasses and 
troughs and tumblers with which modem 
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fancy has lately thought fit to beautify our 
table decorations. 

A man must be a brute not to enjoy 
his luncheon under such seductive circum- 
stances, and with such a pretty little 
woman sitting opposite to him, waiting 
upon him too, herself, with her own white, 
jewelled fingers. 

Philip, at all events, to whom Joe's 
society was the one redeeming feature in 
his somewhat dismal life, was by no means 
insensible to the charms of that pretty 
little luncheon-table. 

He had come up from Cheriton, as ho 
often did, for the day, and they were going 
over again together the weary ground of 
surmises and conjectures and^^hopeless 
wonderings as to where was Ella and 
what had become of her. 
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" I am convinced tlaat she is dead,'* 
said Philip, dejectedly. 

** Fill up your glass, Philip, and don't 
be a donkey," was Mrs. Hardy's rejoinder. 
" Why should she be dead ? We know she 
was well two months ago, when she wrote 
that note. There is nothing to make us 
suppose that anything has happened to her 
since then." 

" I have never told you what hap- 
pened — what I saw at Easter," said 
Philip, gloomily. 

" What happened ? " 

" Perhaps you will laugh at me, Joe — 
indeed, sometimes I feel inclined to laugh 
at myself," began Philip, drawing patterns 
on the table-cloth with the edge of his 
spoon, much to the detriment of his 
hostess's fine Irish table linen. "I dare 
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say you will say it was only a fancy, or 
that I was dreaming; but I was sitting 
one evening — it was Easter Monday — alone 
with the dogs, in the study — the candles 
were lit, but the windows were unshut- 
tered : I was thinking about her, of course, 
and reading over the little note which you 
had sent me — ^when all at once, although 
I did not hear a sound, something made 
me look suddenly round towards the 
window, and there, as surely as I see you 
before me, Joe, so surely did I see Ella 
Dallas's face for one second outside in the 
darkness." 

" Oh, Philip ! " 

" Well, I rushed out, as you may 
suppose, and shouted and holloaed, and 
looked in every direction ; but there 
was nobody there. Joe, you may laugh 
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at me if you like, but I cannot get rid 
of the impression that it was her spirit 
that appeared to me, and that she is dead. 
It haunts me." 

"I don't feel in the least inclined to 
laugh at you," answered Joe, who was 
looking down at her plate, slowly picking 
up the last morsels of her plover's eggs on 
the end of her fork. In her own mind 
Joe came to the conclusion that Philip was 
sickening for a brain disease, from the 
effects of his morbid misery over his 
cousin's fate. "It might have been Ella 
herself; I don't see why she should not 
have gone down to Cheriton. But it is 
more likely that you had fallen into a 
doze over the fire, and that it was a 
dream. Some dreams are extraordinarily 
vivid." 
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PhiKp shook his head. " It was no 
dream," he said. " I saw her as plainly 
as I see you now." 

And then Joe got up and went round 
the table to him, and laid her hands upon 
his shoulders. 

"Philip," she cried with energy, "if 
Ella Dallas is alive, we will find her; it 
is impossible to go on in this state of 
uncertainty any longer. We can set a 
private detective to work again. If she 
really went down to Cheriton, we can, 
perhaps, trace her on the railway ; it might 
give us a clue. Write down the date 
of that evening and the hour, and you 
shallgo with me to-day to my solicitor's, 
andwe will go over the old ground once 
again, and take steps for finding her, as 
we did in the autumn. Only now we have 

VOL. III. p 
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two fresla links — her own note, and your 
impression that you have seen her. Do not 
let US lose hope. Keep up a good heart, 
dear old boy. We have plenty of money, 
and we are both terribly in earnest ; and 
with money and will a good deal can be 
done. Don't let this thing prey upon you, 
Phil ; it can do no good, and will render 
you incapable of action." 

"You are the best friend a man ever 
had, Joe," cried Philip, turning round 
impulsively to her, and gratefully kissing 
the hand she had laid upon his arm. 

And just at that minute the door burst 
violently open, and Mr. Colthorpe, breath- 
less, panting, and crimson in the face, 
rushed wildly into the room. 

" I have seen her ! " he cried, waving 
his arms about wildly in his excitement. 
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" I have seen her ! I have shaken hands 
with her ! I have spoken to her ! " 

"Who? who?" they both shouted 
frantically. 

" Why, Miss Dallas, to be sure." 
The scene that ensued beggars descrip- 
tion. I regret to state that Joe so far 
forgot herself, and the main laws of 
decorum and propriety, as to fling her 
arms madly around Mr. Colthorpe's neck, 
and to hug him with a rapturous ardour 
which threatened immediate decapita- 
tion ; whilst Philip wrung both his hands 
with such ferocity that the unfortunate 
little man felt morally convinced that he 
should emerge from the ordeal with both 
shoulders hopelessly dislocated. 

" Oh, you dear, delightful, angelic little 
darling ! " cried Joe, deliberately taking 
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his face between her two hands, and then 
and there unblushingly giving him a good, 
hearty kiss. 

" I say, do that again, Mrs. Joe ; I 
like it." 

" Don't talk rubbish, Mr. Colthorpe, but 
tell us where you saw her at once — in- 
stantly. Make haste." And then they 
both fell upon him with a torrent of 
questions. 

" Wait a bit — ^let me get my breath ! " 
panted Colthorpe, helplessly. 

"Here; have some champagne," cried 
Joe, pouring out a tumblerful for him. 
" Drink this down quick, and get your 
breath ; and, for Heaven's sake, make haste 
about it." 

Thus adjured, the little man applied 
himself con amove to the tumbler of 
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champagne ; and finding himself suddenly 
exalted into the hero of the hour, he 
settled down with some importance into 
an armchair, and looking with a pleasant 
sense of superiority from one to the other 
of his eager listeners, he straightway 
began his recital. 

"Well, you must know," he said, 
^' that some days ago, I met in the Ken- 
sington Gardens a very pretty young 
lady " 

" Ella, of course ! " interrupted Joe. 

" Nothing of the sort. Not Miss Dallas 
at all ; not at all like her. Quite another 
style, in fact. A lovely girl, with fair 
hair " 

" Hallo, Mr. Colthorpe ; don't blush ! " 
cried Joe. 

" I am not blushing in the least, Mrs. 
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Joe," said that gentleman witli dignity, 
but with a distinctly crimsoning face. 

" Get on, get on ! " said Philip, im- 
patiently. " What • on earth has your 
lovely girl got to do with my cousin ? " 

" Wait a bit and you shall see. Well, 
I — I became — ahem ! — acquainted with 
this young lady and her sister, who were 
out with their maid, and they seemed to 
like me rather, and ah — in short, I settled 
to meet them again in the same place. I 
went, accordingly, but Fortune did not 
favour me : I did not see the young ladies 
again. I was much disappointed, and 
have returned to the same part of the Gar- 
dens several times since, in the hope of 
meeting them — always in vain, until to- 
day. This very morning, as I was passing 
the Round Pond, I came suddenly upon 
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three ladies. They were the two sisters 
whose acquaintance I had accidentally 
made, and between them, Philip, was your 
cousin. Miss Dallas." 

" Walking with them ? " 

"Yes, walking with them. As you 
may imagine, I stopped short in amaze- 
ment and held out my hand, and she did 
the same, and I said " 

" Well, what did you say ? " cried both 
his listeners, breathlessly. 

" I said, ' How d'ye do. Miss Dallas?' It 
wasn't a very original remark, you know ; 
but I couldn't think of anything else, and 
I couldn't very well ask her whether she 
was found, because there she was, you 
know. So I just said, 'How d'ye do?' 
as if nothing was the matter ; and she 
answered, * Quite well, thank you, Mr. 
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Colthorpe.' And then she said to the young 
lady — my young lady, with the pretty hair 
and eyes — *Come, Mahel dear;' and then 
she bowed to me, and they all moved away, 
and that was all." 

"And you mean to say you never asked 
her where she was living, nor what her 
address was, nor what she was doing ? " 
cried Philip, frantically. 

" Upon my soul, I don't see how I 
could ; it was all so sudden, you know. 
One can't stop a young lady by force 
when she walks away from you ; and 
she seemed quite in a hurry to go on." 

"But surely, Mr. Colthorpe, you know 
the name of the pretty young lady she 
was walking with, whom you seem to 
admire so much ? " said Joe. 

"I know her name is — Mabel," he 
answered reverently. 
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" And nothing more ? Do you mean to 
^^7 you never followed her to see where 
she went to ? " 

" No, I never thought of that. I might 
have done that, certainly — I wish I had 
—hut I didn't think of it." 

" Mr. Colthorpe," said Joe, solemnly and 
reproachfully, "I have kissed you under 
false pretences. I wish I hadn't." 

" Oh, Mrs. Joe ! don't say that." 

" But I do say it. I never repented of 
anything so much in all my life. Don't 
look so miserable; there is still a chance 
of retrieving your character. You must 
find out your Miss Mabel again, and dis- 
cover her name and address; and when 
you have done that, come back and tell 
me. You must stand in the Kensington 
Gardens immovably until you see her 
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?igain, with or without Miss Dallas. Ami 
now come and have something to eat." 

What a merry little trio they were after 
that ! Joe could hardly contain herself, for 
joy and delight; and as to Philip, his 
thankfulness and gratitude were too deep 
for words. 

It is true that they knew as little ahout 
Ella's present dwelling-place as they did 
before; but, then, they knew now, at all 
events, that she was alive and well, 
that she was not in want, and that she 
was in the company of ladies. That of 
itself told them much, and set at rest all 
the torturing fears and fancies which had 
of late assailed them. 

All the time Mr. Colthorpe was devour- 
ing his fricandeau and gulping down his 
champagne, his two friends were plying 
him with endless questions. 
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How had she looked ? had she seemed 
well ? had she smiled and looked ha])])y ? 
or had she sighed and looked sad? And 
then at every answer, which Colthorpe did 
his hest to make thoroughly conscientious^ 
they reviled him afresh for his stupidity 
in not finding out more. 

It seemed plain to Joe, from what she 
extracted from him, that Ella could not 
he with the young ladies she was walking 
with in the capacity of a governess ; for 
Mr. Colthorpe was quite certain that his 
lovely Mahel was too old for the school- 
room. Possibly she was only walking 
with them by chance. In any case, it was 
clear to her, that to discover Miss Mabel 
and her belongings, was the best chance 
of finding out more about Ella. 

Tom Colthorpe was notliing loth to- 
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undertake the research. It transpired, 
in the course of conversation, partly from 
the little man's blushes, and still more by 
his indignant refutal of the soft impeach- 
ment, that he was extremely smitten by 
the blue eyes and yellow hair of his 
unknown charmer. Under the genial 
influence of his hostess's good champagne, 
he unfolded to her the details of his first 
interview with the two sisters, and the 
important part played therein by Tartar 
the bull-terrier. Whatever Joe may have 
thought of the incident of the handkerchief, 
^nd however little she may have believed 
in the purely accidental circumstances of 
Miss Mabel's introduction to her friend, 
«he was far too discreet to say anything 
to set him against his divinity. In point 
of fact, her one object appeared to be to 
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persuade Mr. Colthorpe that life without 
Mahel would be a desert blank, and that 
his only chance of happiness lay in the 
speedy discovery of, and introduction to, 
her father and mother and family. 

Mr. Colthorpe went away from Victoria 
Street with the fixed determination of 
hunting out Miss Fenton-Davis, and of 
making her his wife. " After all," he said 
to himself, as he walked jauntily away 
down the shady side of the street, " I can't 
lessen my weight. I get a few pounds 
heavier every season. Nothing seems to do 
me any good now. I may as well go in 
for matrimony, and get fat and comfortable. 
By Jove! Mrs. Joe is right. I want a 
nice little girl to make me happy ; and I'll 
marry that little darling, if she will have 
me, or nobody." 



i 
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It will be divined that it was owing 
to Mrs. Fenton-Davis that Ella Dallas 
was now to be seen walking daily in 
the Kensington Grardens with her step- 
daughters, instead of tramping backwards 
and forwards between Brown Street, Mary- 
lebone Road, and Messrs. Brace and 
Grusset's hosiery establishment. 

Ella had not yielded readily to Mrs. 
Fenton-Davis's entreaties. It was only 
when she had become fully convinced that 
that lady really desired her services, that 
she had consented to fall in with the plans 
which her kind friend had laid out for her. 
Finally, however, Ella did consent. And 
one day she had bid farewell for ever to 
Brown Street, and the loquacious landlady 
who wished her to marry her brother, the 
foreman in the brewery; and putting her- 
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self and her scanty belongings into a cal), 
she had been conveyed across the Park 
to Mrs. Brereton's unpretentious little 
home in the quiet little street off the 
Fulham Road. 

For that was what Mary had settled for 
her. She was to live with her mother — 
keep house for her, and be a companion 
to her in her lonely life — and she was to 
call daily for Mabel and Lily, and go out 
walking with them in the Kensington 
(Jardens. She was to be " Miss Dale," 
as before, and Mrs. Fenton-Davis was 
religiously to guard her secret from her 
old friends. 

As Mary knew none of them, excepting 
Lady Althea, it seemed easy to her to 
comply with her conditions; and Ella felt 
thankful to be raised above the want and 
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toil which had been her lot for so many 
weary months, and to be once more living 
like a lady amongst other ladies. 

She had thought herself as secure from 
discovery as she had been in Brown Street* 
And the very first time that she had 
been out with Mabel and Lily Fenton- 
Davis, she had come face to face with 
Mr. Colthorpe, under the shady trees of 
the Kensington Gardens. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE sweetheart's WALTZ. 



There was a ball going on in a corner 
house in Park Lane. 

Outside, a long row of carriages drawing 
up one after the other, and setting down 
their gaily attired occupants before the 
canvas awning stretched out from the 
open hall door. . Linkmen rushing hither 
and thither with their little lanterns, and 
with inarticulate shouts, and policemen 
shouldering their way authoritatively about? 

YOL. III. Q 
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witli incessant and monotonous repetitions 
of the war cry of their race — " Now then, 
move on ! " When was a policeman in a 
crowd ever heard to make any other remark? 
Closely jammed on either side of the strip 
of red carpet across the pavement, stood 
a dingy crowd of poorly dressed people, 
staring with all their eyes, and commenting 
freely, in no lowered voices, upon the 
appearance and attire of the different guests 
as they alighted from their carriages, and 
who were forced to run the gauntlet of 
their scrutinizing gaze, and of their veiy 
candid remarks; whilst a 'fine summer 
rain drizzled continuously down upon 
carriages and crowd alike. 

" Oh my ! ain't she a beauty ! " exclaims 
one of the rough spectators. 

"Nor she ain't forgot the paint-pot 
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neither, have she?" remarks another, in 
a loud, coarse voice. 

" There's a chap as thinks 'imself as hig 
a swell as the Prince of Wales ! He don't 
think small beer of hisself, do he ? " 

"Look at that old woman with the 
yalla flowers, and 'alf 'er back naked! 
Why, she oughter be shamed of 'ersel' at 
'er age ! " 

" Now, there's a neat little filly I 
shouldn't mind standing up alongside," 
cries a young gentleman, whose daily 
avocations, to judge by his dress and 
conversation, may probably comprise the 
cleaning and sweeping out of a livery 
stable yard. 

Some of these plain-spoken, and not 
altogether complimentary remarks, might 
possibly have had a salutary effect upon 
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the subjects of them, had they lingered 
a while to listen to the wholesome but 
unpalatable truths which they conveyed, 
instead of flying rapidly, as they did for 
the most part, from their carriages into 
the well-lit hall within. 

Two little milliner's girls close to the 
door huddle up together, and make re- 
marks to each other in awe-struck whispers 
— each with the bitterness of hopeless envy 
gnawing at her heart/ 

** Oh, Sally, look at that one ! " cries one, 
pointing out a pretty, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
girl, who is tripping across the pavement 
in the wake of a lady in rustling silk, who 
looks hardly old enough to be her mother* 
" Ain't she a darling ! She's like them wax 
dolls in the Burlington Arcade, with her 
hair cut across her forehead. Why, she 
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ain't older than you and I, I should think, 
SaUy." 

" Oh my ! Look at the Walenceens on 
her petticoat, Polly ! It's all real, that is 
—every inch of it," whispers back her 
companion. 

" Ah ! " sighs Polly, " what wouldn't I 
give to be a-goin' to a grand ball to-night, 
and dancing with lords and dukes and 
such like, instead of goin' 'ome to supper 
with mother off bacon and taties in the 
Old Kent Koad ! " 

"Come along, Pol, we shall miss the 
'bus," answers her companion ; and the two 
girls move off together down the sloppy 
street. 

Polly's imagination, however, is imable 
to withdraw itself all at once from the 
brilliant visions which she has been con- 
juring up to herself. 
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^^Just think, Sally! How beautiful it 
must be inside, with the wax lights, and 
all the grand ladies ! And I do believe that 
if I were to be dressed out like that young 
lady, in white toole and real Walenceens, 
I should look every bit as well ; and all 
the fine gentleman would dance with me. 
Ah ! " added Polly with a sigh, that always 
brought tears into her eyes, " how I 
should like to be inside of that 'ouse now ! 
It must be like 'eaven." 

Was it like heaven ? Not particularly* 
It rather resembled pandemonimn than 
any other known locality. 

To begin with, there is such a crowd 
up the staircase, and on the landing, and 
in the ball-room, as to threaten instant 
suffocation to all concerned in it. 

The walls of the latter are lined six deep 
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with a tightly wedged mass of immoveable 
human beings. There are fat, restless 
dowagers looking about, like hawks seeking 
their prey, to catch sight of some young 
man who has eaten and drank at their ex- 
pense, and whom couunon gratitude must, 
they think, force into coming forward to 
ask Annie or Maggie to dance. And there 
are slim, anxious daughters looking about, 
too, painfully, almost entreatingly, longing 
to dance, but not seeing their way to it. 
And there are also idle yoimg men by the 
score, lounging against the walls, whose 
very last idea it is to make themselves 
useftd or good-natured in any way ; who 
exchange futile remarks with each other, 
and seem to consider that they are con- 
ferring an immense favour upon the lady 
of the house, by vouchsafing to block up 
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her rooms with their elegant and useless 
persons. 

" Can't expect one to dance, you know," 
says one nonchalant exquisite to his fellow. 

" Awful bore, this sort of thing ! Can't 
stand it for long, you know," responds the 
other with a wide yawn, which he is at no 
pains to conceal. 

"We'll just wait till supper, and have 
a drink, and then I vote we hook it. 
Let's go and have a game of Scarti at the 
Club." 

And then the hostess, a pretty, ladylike 
little woman, who has been brought up 
in the country, and who is very anxious 
that everybody should enjoy themselves, 
and is distressed at seeing so many nice- 
looking girls standing partnerless, comes 
up to them. 
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" Won't you dance ? " she says to the 
two friends. " Let me introduce you to 
some partners ? " 

" Oh, thanks — much obliged. I don't 
care to dance, thank you," drawls one. 

"If you would give me the pleasure, 
I am sure I should be most happy," 
suggests the other, condescendingly, with 
an emphasis that means, " but I won't 
dance with anybody else." 

The lady of the house moves oflf with 
scant ceremony. 

"I wonder what they think they were 
asked for ? " she says to herself indignantly, 
being as yet unlearned in the manners 
and customs of the London "young man 
about town." 

So the crowd of lookers-on goes on, ever 
steadily increasing, round the rooms ; whilst 
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in the centre there is a small open space^ 
wherein five or six couples are gyrating- 
incessantly, each upon an area of about 
two yards square, to the charmed soimds 
of Coote and Tinney's band. 

Amongst the crowd of idle men by the 
doorway, stand — I regret to state — ^two 
of our friends. They are Philip Dallas 
and Mr. Colthorpe. Philip has, for some 
inscrutable reasons best known to himself, 
taken to frequenting ball-rooms again; 
but he is invariably accompanied to them 
by his friend Colthorpe. There is a tacit 
understanding between the two. There is 
no need to state the reasons for this sudden 
coalition of forces. They are plain as day- 
light. Mr. Colthorpe is looking for Mabel 
Fenton-Davis, and Philip — is looking for 
her too. 
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As the two friends stand leaning agidnst 
the wall side by side, chatting to each 
other, and making their remarks upon 
the dancers as freely, although less 
coarsely, than did the dirty crowd outside, 
there is a sort of commotion at the door- 
way, which causes them both to turn 
round. 

There is a making way of everybody,, 
and an irrepressible murmur of admiration,^ 
as a lady, a late arrival, comes up the 
stairs and shakes hands with the hostess 
on the landing. 

" I have ventured to bring a friend, who 
has been dining with me," says the new- 
comer, indicating a slim, moustached youth 
behind her. " Let me introduce Captain 
Simpson to you." 

" Delighted, I'm sure," answers the lady 
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of the house, to whom, had the unknown 
been an imtamed Ojibbeway Indian, no 
other form of words, consistent with 
politeness, had been possible. Her guest 
makes two steps forward into the room, 
and then subsides, ^^in the most natural 
manner in the world, into Captain Simp- 
son's arms, who bears her off straightway 
to the seductive strains of the " Sweet- 
heart's " waltz. 

She is a tall, handsome woman, with 
a Grecian profile and pale colouring, and 
an ice-cold serenity of expression ; and 
her dress is a masterpiece of Worth's. 

It is pale gray-blue in colour, of some 
soft, diaphonous fabric, embroidered in 
every part with seed-pearls and silver 
thread, and decorated profusely with pea- 
cock's feathers. There are peacock's feathers 
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in her light-brown hair, fastened with a 
pearl and diamond aigrette, and pearls 
and diamonds encircle her long, graceful 
throat. 

Every female eye in the room is fixed 
upon her toilette with admiration, and 
every female heart is embittered by the 
pangs of envy. If to outshine the dress 
of every other woman present, and to give 
to each and all of them an unpleasant con- 
sciousness of dowdiness and poverty of 
attire, in comparison with her own radiant 
garments, has been Mrs. Ormsby's ambi- 
tion, she has most assuredly succeeded 
admirably in her praiseworthy desire. 

They hate her, those women ! Young 
and old, plain and handsome, they unite 
in hating her alike. Just as they hate 
Mrs. Hardy, because she outshines them in 
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popularity, so do they hate Mrs. OrmsT3y, 
because she outshines them in dress. 
There is no reasoning against such 
hatreds. They are implanted instinctively 
in the bosoms of all those women whose 
life it is to be perpetually vying with 
^ach other in the overcrowded area of 
the society of a great city. To every 
one that excels, be her success that of 
beauty or of talent, of popularity or of 
mere wealth and eclatj the retribution is 
the same ; she is hated by her fellow- 
women. After all, is it not htiman 
nature ? 

" By Jove ! what a howler she is to- 
night ! " says Tom Colthorpe, in a low 
voice, to Philip. 

Philip is staring at her moodily. 
'* Thank God," he answers, " her husband 
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isn't here ! I turned hot and cold when 
I heard her name announced. I couldn't 
have met him. I did not even know they 
were in town." 

" Nor I." 

" I think I shall slip oflf, old fellow. I 
don't somehow care to be seen by her 
either." 

But at this juncture his companion 
suddenly gripped his arm wildly. 

" Hush ! She is here I " he cried ex- 
citedly ; and following the direction of his 
eyes, Philip saw a young girl, with yellow 
hair cut square over her forehead, and 
large, innocent-looking blue eyes, standing 
somewhat disconsolately by the side of 
her chaperone at a little distance from 
them. 

" It is she ! it is my Mabel ! " cried 
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Colthorpe, breatUessly. " Stop where you 
are. I must get introduced to Iter. I must 
dance with her instantly;" and he dis- 
appeared suddenly out at the door. 

After that, a dozen Mrs. Ormsbys could 
have had no power to draw Philip away 
from the scene of action. 

He watched with intense eagerness, 
until, after a considerable delay, Colthorpe 
reappeared, with the lady of the house 
in tow. 

" Which young lady is it, Mr. Col- 
thorpe ? " he heard her ask. " The one 
with the pink tarlatan ? No ? Oh, the one 
next to her in white, with the snowdrop 
in her hair ? Oh yes, that is Miss Fenton 
Davis, daughter of the great compose 
you know. Oh, certainly, I will introdu 
you to her at once. I think it is her fi: 
ball." 
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Philip watched the introduction fever- 
ishly. He saw how the pretty Mabel 
coloured up, and how coi^fusedly she 
seemed to respond to Colthorpe's first 
advances, as he led her away to dance. 

Would that dance never come to an end ? 
thought Philip, impatiently. Surely never 
was a " Sweetheart's waltz " n\ore intermin- 
ably protracted! The musicians' finger^ 
and lungs seemed to he bewitched^ He 
had serious thoughts at last of insinuating 
a sovereign on to the comers of the piano 
as a bribe to shorten the efforts of those 
odiously indefatigable men. He had even 
moved a few paces towards the band with 
that sinister intention, when Messrs. Coote 
and Tinney's emissaries, unconscious of the 
piece of good fortune which a little more 
perseverance on their part might have 
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brought to them, came to a sudden con- 
elusion, and were thus a sovereign poorer 
than they might have been. 

"Now then," thought Philip, "of 
course he will drop that girl, and come 
rushing back with the news." 

Not a bit of it ! Philip, hovering near 
the couple in which he was so deeply 
interested, to his horror heard his friend 
deliberately say, " You will come down 
and have some supper, won't you, Miss 
Fenton-Davis ? " And then they calmly 
walked off together downstairs. 

" Well, of all the beastly, selfish brutes 

I ever met " said Philip to himself 

savagely. However, there was nothing 
for it but to wait ; for he could not possibly 
get hold of his friend again until it should 
please him to leave his partner. 
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The supper was even longer than the 
waltz. At last, however, Colthorpe re- 
appeared in the ball-room, and rushed up 
to him, looking very excited and red in 
the face. 

" I've just left her for one minute with 
her chaperone, while I ran up to tell you," 
he said breathlessly. " I've got Miss 
Dallas's address ; " and he pulled down his 
shirt cuff, and displayed some hieroglyphics 
in pencil inscribed thereon. " Make haste 
and copy it down. She doesn't live with 
them, but with an old lady — can't remember 
her name — and she takes walks every day 
with Miss Fenton-Davis and her sister. 
Make haste, Philip. How slow you are ! 
And you needn't wait for me if you want 
to go, because I am engaged for the next 
three dances to her. Oh, my dear fellow, 
she's an angel 1 ** 
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" Ella Dallas ? Well, of coursa I know 
that," said Philip, somewhat querulously. 

" Pooh ! You seein to think there's no 
other woman but your cousin in the world. 
I meant Miss Fenton-Davis. Well, I must 
go back to her ; " and the little nian trotted 
hurriedly off to his charmer, muttering to 
himself as he went, " What an awful ass 
a fellow does make of hin^elf; to be sure, 
when he's in love ! " 

Philip left the ball, his last glimpse 
revealing to him Mrs. Ormsby still revolv- 
ing in Captain Simpson's arms, and saim- 
tered slowly down Piccadilly in the 
direction of his club, to the great detri- 
ment of his varnished boots ; for, though 
the rain had ceased, the pavements were 
still moist and sloppy. But the quiet 
and darkness of the streets were pleasant 
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to him after all the glare and heat of the 
crowded ball-room. It was a rest to him 
to be alone with his thoughts. 

So sh6 was found at last ! After all 
these weary months of waiting and watch- 
ing and hoping, and often of well-nigh 
despairing, he had found her ! He had 
hardly realized, until it was over, how 
terrible to him had been the perpetual 
strain of anxiety concerning her, or how 
intense the relief w6uld be when it was 
over. And now she was once more within 
his reach, and to-morrow — ^yes, to-morrow — 
he should see her once more ; of that he 
was well determined. It only remained 
to him now to decide how and in what 
manner he should approach her. Should 
he go boldly up to the door and ring the 
bell, and send in his name ? or should he 
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send Joe as his emissary, lest the ic^:^^^ 
sudden sight of him should scare h^^^^^ 
again into flight ? or should he, with sti. -^^^^ 
greater diplomacy, haunt the street wher::^^^^ 
she lived, and meet her as if by accidenf -.^^*j 
when she went out to go to the FentonC^^^^' 
Davis's house ? He felt in a whirl of inde^^-^" 
cision. One thing alone was certain ; h^ -^^^ 
must go to Yictoria Street the very firs' ^^^ 
thing in the morning, and take Joe's advic'^^^-^ 
upon the subject. Upon that there cou 
be no sort of doubt. Joe must be con 
suited. 

Thinking thus, Philip ran lightly u 
the steps of his club, whistling a fragment^ 
of the " Orphee aux Enfers," and feeling' 
within himself that he was a good tea 
years younger than he had been a month 
ago. 
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A little knot of men stood talking 
together in the hall just inside the club. 
Two or three of them were known to him, 
and it passed through his mind to wonder, 
as he came up to them, as one wonders 
vaguely sometimes, without any real in- 
terest in the subject, what they were all 
looking so solemn about. As he was pass- 
ing them, one turned round and saw 
him. 

" Ah, here is Dallas ! You can tell us 
how he is, I dare say. You and he used 
to be great chums once." 

"What is it you are talking about?" 
said Philip, joining the group. 

"Why, you've heard, I suppose, about 
poor Jack Ormsby ? " said another. 

" No ! What about him ? " 

" Why, my friend here, Captain Lane — 
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let me introduce you, by the way — ^he has 
just heard that poor Ormsby is lying 
dangerously ill — dying, in fadt — of typhus 
fever, at the Charing Cross Hotel." 

"Oh, I think I dan Contradict that 
report very positively. Captain Lane," said 
Philip ; " for I have this very minute 
dome from a ball whdre Mrs. Ormsby 
was present. She was dancing away as 
hard as anybody else when I came away." 

" Oh, thafa no proof at all," cried 
another of the group. " That woman 
would dance over her mother's grave ! " 

"I do not believe she would be guilty 
of so gross and flagrant a breach of the 
usages of society as to be at a ball, if her 
husband was dying," said Philip, gravely. 

"Well, perhaps she does not know how 
bad he is, as they told me at the hotel she 
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Lad not sent to inquire how lie is to-day; 
and it is only since six o'clock that he has 
become so much worse. But it is a fact, 
Mr. Dallas ; for I learnt it from the butler, 
at the house they have taken for the season, 
in Lowndes Street, that he had a slight 
feverish attack the day after they came up 
to town, and that Mrs. Ormsby requested 
him to go to an hotel, as she said she was 
so nervous about fevers, and that if he 
was to be ill she had rather it should not 
be in the same house with herself. So 
then I went on to the Charing Cross 
Hotel, to inquire how he was." 

" Grood Grod ! What an awful woman ! " 
"Poor old Jack! he was a good sort 
before he married her." 

"To think of his dying there, with 
nobody to look after him ! " 
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But Philip said never a word. Only he 
took his hat o£F again from the peg, where 
he had hung it, and made for the door. 

"Where are you going, Dallas?" cried 
out his friend after him. 

"To the Charing Cross Hotel," he 
answered, in a hoarse, choked voice; and 
he went out again into the night. 
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CHAPTER X. 



FORGIVEN, 



Outside the Charing Cross Hotel at eight 
o'clock the following morning, a solitary 
foot-passenger is walking restlessly up 
and down. 

He is wrapped in a light overcoat, but 
he still wears evening dress. The faded 
fragments of a gardenia are still in 
his button-hole, and his pale face looks 
troubled and worn, as with sleeplessness 
and anxiety. 

Surely never man fought out a tougher 
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fight with himself than did Philip Dallas, 
on that gray, cheerless June morning, as 
he paced up and down the short length 
of the pavement in front of the hotel. 

It is not an hour since he has left the 
solemn hush of the room above, where 
the sick man tosses wearily upon his 
pillows. Not an hour since the weak 
hands have tremblingly caught his own, 
and the fever-stricken lips have moaned 
to him, in piteous entreaty, "Bring me 
Ella! bring me Ella!" and since he him- 
self had said, in answer to him, "Yes, I 
will bring her." 

And yet here he was still, fighting out 
the bitter question within himself. Should 
he bring her ? 

"Ah, how easily only yesterday he might 
have answered him 1 How truthfully could 
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he have said to him, "I cannot; for 
I do not know -where she is ! " But he 

■ 

CQuld nQt dq so. to-day. He knew where 
she was now; her address was written 
down in his pocket-hook, and he must go 
and find her now. And for what ? 

After all these months of waiting and 
longing and misery — after all the new 
hopes that had risen in his heart about 
her — ^he was to see her, indeed, to-day, but 
only to lead her with his own hands into 
the presence of his rival ! 

In all that Philip had suffered for Ella's 
sake, there had been nothing so bitter 
as this. 

Presently, with a sigh, he roused himself 
from his deep and almost maddening 
reverie, and took out his watch. 

"Just time to go and have a tub and 
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dress," he mui-mured to himself, " and then 
by that time Joe will be- up." For to go 
to Joe was, of course, the first idea that 
always occurred to any of her friends, 
either in their joys or in their troubles. 

A little later Mrs. Hardy, in a stout 
brown holland dress, made with little 
regard to fashion or beauty^ and looking 
as if its wearer was bent upon an expedi- 
tion to Ramsgate sands, came fluttering 
into her pretty, cool breakfast-room, where 
the tea was already made, and the rosy 
parlour-maid was bringing in the toast 
and the eggs. A letter lay on the table. 
It was from Colthorpe, and was written 
from his club at two o'clock in the morning. 
After running rapidly and impatiently 
through two closely written pages of 
rhapsodies upon Mabel Fenton-Davis, Mrs. 
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Hardy suddenly uttered a cry of delight, 
and tossed the letter frantically up to the 
ceiling, catching it dexterously with one 
hand as it fell. 

"Hurrah!" she shouted aloud, in her 
delight ; and at that very minute the door 
burst open, and Philip rushed in. 

" Oh, Philip ! I have just heard," cried 
Joe, excitedly. " It seems almost too good 
to be true ! So we have found her at last ! 
My dear old boy, I can't tell you how 
happy it makes me ! But — what — why do 
you look so odd ? " She suddenly checked 
herself, letting go his hands which she had 
been wringing delightedly, and looked 
anxiously into his clouded, harassed face. 
" Is anything wrong since last night ? " 

And then Philip dropped into a chair, 
and told her — ^told her how he had come 
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from Jack Ormsby's dying bed with the 
promise upon his lips that he should bring 
Ella to see him. 

" But you don't — you can't surely think 
that I must — that it can be right to take 
her to him, do you Joe ?" he asked, looking 
piteously at her. 

" And you mean to say that that woman 
— the wife — refuses to go to him ? " asked 
Joe, without answering his question. 

"They sent a messenger for her early 
this morning. He took a note which I 
wrote myself, to tell her how ill he was; 
and the reply came back, that of course 
she was deeply distressed to hear he wa 
so ill, but that she must consider her ow 
health, and that having provided a fir 
rate nurse and doctor for her husband, ' 
did not see that she could do any g 
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by coming herself, as she was not strong 
enough to bear the strain of a sick-room ; 
and she added that I had better send for 
further advice if I thought it necessary." 

" Have you done so ? " 

" No ; it seemed useless. There are 
two doctors there already, and another 
would only worry him, poor fellow ! They 
both agree that he cannot live out the 
day." 

There was a moment's silence, during 
which Joe, standing by the table, cut her- 
self a thick slice of bread, and began 
hastily eating it. 

" Why should Ella be told about it ? " 
resumed Philip, irritably. "We are not 
supposed to know where she is; and it 
may do her harm. Good heavens! she 
might catch it ! " 

VOL. III. s 
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that her love will all be revived tenfold 
if she sees him once more. Philip, every 
spark of generosity and manhood within 
you ought to cry shame upon you for such 
unworthy thoughts! Do what you know 
to be right, for Heaven's sake, and do not 
spoil the self-denial of years by so pitiful 
an action of selfishness ! " 

Philip had risen whilst she was speak- 
ing, and now stood facing her with a pale 
and resolute face. 

"Come," he said shortly, below his 
breath, " let us go to her at once, then ; 
there is no time to be lost." 
So they went together. 
Meanwhile, in the sick man's room, how 
wearily drag the hours away ! — the slow, 
miserable hours of Jack Ormsby's last day 
on earth. 



\ 
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All nlglit long he has tossed about on 
his hot pillows, moaning partly with pain, 
partly with broken and delirious mntter- 
ings. When Philip had first crept in to 
the darkened chamber he had not recog- 
nized him ; but by-and-by he had called 
him by name, but had expressed no surprise 
at his presence. He had begun to talk 
to him wanderingly and vaguely about 
the old days when they had gone yachting 
together in the Arctic seas — as if nothing 
had happened since to divide them from 
each other, and no other memories lay 
between them, but those of past pleasures 
and pleasant companionship. 

All Philip's resentment had died away 
within him, as he made answers to these 
wandering utterances. It had seemed to 
himself, as he sat there quietly by the bed- 
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side, as if Jack Ormsby was once more his 
own familiar friend — as if ho had never 
cheated him out of Ella's love, nor blighted 
the life of the woman who was dearest 
to him in all the world. How can one 
feel angry with a man on his death-bed ? 
and how even can one exercise the right 
of forgiveness to one whose senses are so 
obscured by illness that his mind has lost 
the consciousness and even the remem- 
brance of the oflfence ? 

And then by-and-by, in the course of 
these troubled mutterings — in the broken 
sentences, sometimes spoken with clearness 
and decision, sometimes murmured weakly 
and uncertainly, as one who speaks in his 
sleep — Jack Ormsby alluded to that 
sprained ankle which had detained him 
for that fateful fortnight at Cheriton. 



/ 
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^' What a stupid thing it is to have that 
slippery oak on a staircase ! " he said 
querulously, twisting himself uneasily 
round on his pillows, and fancying himself 
once more laid up on the study sofa at 
Cheriton. 

"I can't think why Mr. Dallas doesn^t 
put down a decent carpet. Fancy my 
spraining my ankle in this idiotic way, 
and being tied by the leg for goodness 
knows how long, when I ought to be up 
in Aberdeenshire ! It's too provoking, you 
know. Missed my train and all ! " 

And so it was that Philip learnt that 
in one respect, at least, he had wronged 
his friend. Jack had not deliberately 
intended to defraud him, and for that 
Philip thanked God from the bottom of . 
his heart. 
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Then, by-and-by, when morning broke, 
something of the hopelessness of his con- 
dition seemed to dawn upon the clouded 
consciousness of the sick man's brain, and 
he took Philip's hands between his own, 
and put up that piteous, eager prayer to 
him which Philip found it such a hard 
matter to fulfil. 

" I don't believe I shall live, old fellow ! 
Oh, let me see her once more before I die ! 
Bring me Ella, Philip — bring me Ella ! " 

And he was waiting foY her now — wait- 
ing, in a state of utter prostration and 
weakness ; for the fever had done its worst, 
and had almost left him now. But his 
hollow, eager eyes never moved from the 
door, and his lips murmured her name 
over and over again with restless im- 
patience. 
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off. All the way to the hotel she never 
spoke a word. She was very pale and 
perfectly quiet, but she kept her eyes 
persistently fixed out of the cab window, 
and said no word to either of her com- 
panions. 

When they arrived at their destination, 
they were shown upstairs into the little 
sitting-room which adjoined the sick- 
chamber. 

" Will you go in, dear ? " said Joe, 
hesitatingly. 

" Wait a minute ; " and she quietly took 
off her bonnet and jacket, and put up both 
hands instinctively to smooth her hair. 
She was trembling violently. 

" Tell me," she said, not looking at 
either them, " did you not say that she — 
his wife — has refused to come to him. 
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Was that true, Joe? Are you quite 

" Yes, dear." 
She looked up at Philip. 
" Will you come in with me, Philip^ 
and stay a few minutes ? I am ready 



now." 



He opened the door, and she went in^ 
Philip following her. 

Did Philip expect to hear bitter expres- 
sions of penitence and remorse, and prayers 
for forgiveness, from the dying man ? It 
is possible. But nothing of the sort hap- 
pened. 

Jack's face lit up with pleasure as she 
came in. She walked straight up to the 
bed, and laid her cool, small hand upon the 
yellow curls that fell back, dishevelled and 
lustreless, upon the pillow. 
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" Minerva ! " he said, with a little smile, 
" I knew you would come to me." 

" Of course I have come to you," she 
answered simply ; and then a restful, 
happy look came into his face, as his thin 
hand closed upon hers. That was all that 
they said. Presently she turned round to 
Philip, who stood at the foot of the bed. 
" You can leave us now," she said, and 
there was a faint tinge upon her face 
which had not been there before she en- 
tered. " If I want anything I will ring. 
And don't let the nurse come in." 

He placed the hand-bell within her 
reach, and left her. 

" Joe, I must go away ! " cried Philip,, 
distractedly, when he returned to Mrs. 
Hardy in the little sitting-room. " I 
cannot bear it. It is too much to expect 
of me that I should wait here." 
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" You must, and shall stop here, Philip," 
answered Joe with decision. " You and 
I 7nust stop here as long as Ella does. 
I think you have taken leave of your 
senses, Phil. If your mother heard of 
her having heen here alone, there would 
be a fresh scandal about that poor child. 
But if we are here too, no one can say 
a word against her." 

So Philip submitted, answering her not 
a word. 

How wearily the minutes dragged away ! 
Philip paced up and down between the 
windows and the door — ^between the fire- 
place, with its green and gold shavings, 
and the gilt-legged, marble-topped consol 
table opposite to it; whilst Joe sat help- 
lessly idle upon the hard, leather-covered 
sofa, staring aimlessly from the familiar 
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print of the " Coronation of Her Majesty " 
upon one wall, to the simpering faces of 
two of Byron's heroines out of the " Book 
of Beauty" who hung in juxtaposition 
upon the other, with their gilt frames 
done up in yellow muslin. A huge gilt 
chandelier, also swathed in yellow muslin^ 
hung from the centre of the ceiling, and 
Joe amused herself by speculating upon 
the amount of damage which would accrue 
to the room and its furniture and occu- 
pants, were the chains which supported 
it suddenly to give way. There was 
even a murderous wish at the bottom of 
her heart that it had so given way, and 
that at the precise moment when it might 
have descended upon poor Jack's yellow 
head — sooner, she said to herself, than 
that Ella should have been here watching 
the last moments of her faithless lover. 



i 
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And close to them, the other side of 
that door, the tragedy of a human life was 
being played out. 

" Put your arm so, under my head ; and 
•do not leave me again — ^not for one instant 
— as long as I am alive," said poor Jack, 
with the subUme selfishness which, having 
been his nature all through his life, was 
not likely to desert him suddenly on his 
dying bed. 

So Ella sat motionless on and on, till 
she was cramped and stijBf — ^till her back 
ached, and her head swam. 

" If I had married you, I should have 
been very happy. Why would you not 
come with me, Ella, when I asked you 
on the island ? " he said once. 

" Oh, Jack ! " she answered softly, " you 
must be glad now, surely, that I did not." 
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" I don't know — except, perhaps, for tlio 
boy. Poor little chap! I shall never see 
liim again. And she isn't very kind to him. 
It's hard lines on me to have to die like 
this," he said fretfully. " I've had bad luck 
all along. If I could have married you, 
I should have been much happier." 

And that was all the allusion he made 
to the past — to all the wrong which he 
had done to her, to all the sorrow he had 
brought to her! No remorse for his 
cruelty, no regrets for the fresh grief 
he was bringing upon her, troubled poor 
Jack Ormsby's serene self-absorption ; only 
a little fretful moaning against his " luck," 
a little gush of self-pity over his own mis- 
fortunes. 

Did she see then, for the first time, the 
flaw in her idol? Did a revelation come 
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to her at last of the poorness and weakness 
of soul of him to whom she had sacrificed 
her life's devotion ? Or did her own great 
love, her own truth, and the immensity of 
her own pity for him, blind her once more 
to the shallowness and the meanness which 
shone out of those blue eyes that she had 
loved and trusted in so vainly in the days 
long ago ? 

Infinitely tender and pitiful was the face 
that bent over the dying man — calm and 
nun-like in its passionless purity, yet at 
times lighting up out of its serenity into 
something of the divine anguish of the 
sujBfering Madonna. She forgave him* 
Let us be sure of that. In Jack Ormsby's 
last moments his falseness, his cruelty, 
his miserable short-comings, were remem- 
bered no more against him ; and she 
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saw in him only the lover of her youth, 
dear — ^nay, dearer to her than in the first 
happy days of her dawning love. 

And so it was that poor, weak, selfish 
Jack Ormsby died. With his yellow head 
pillowed upon the bosom of the woman 
who had loved him so well ; witli tlie 
touch of her cool hand upon his brow, 
the fragrance of her soft lips upon his 
cheek, and with the great, sorrowful, true- 
hearted eyes mirrored back to the last in 
the fading blue orbs that would never 
more deceive her, nor ever trouble her 
again in this world. 

So, then, let him rest, and peace be to 
his memory ! One more riddle of life has 
passed with his soul into Eternity. Unfit 
for Heaven, yet surely not bad enough 
for Hell. Ah, Gi-od ! where are they all — 

VOL. ITT. T 
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those souls that, with all their failings, 
have known how to win our love and 
devotion upon earth? Can it be possible 
that upon them too— dear as they were 
to us — the doom of " outer darkness " is 
to be spoken, together with the drunkards, 
and the murderers, and the oppressors of 
the poor, whom we have justly hated ? 
Is there to be no better portion for them ? 
Perish the thought ! for G-od is surely not 
less merciful than man. 



Suddenly, the watchers in the next room 
heard a cry, and sprang to the door. 
Jack Ormsby lay back upon his pillows 
in all the waxen majesty of Death, and 
Ella, lifeless, was stretched across his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



BROWN SEA-WEED. 



"It is not possible that I can go on 
living upon you in this way, Joe. I must 
look out for some work to do." 

" Very much work you are likely to 
be capable of, with that white face. Don't 
talk nonsense! You are going to live 
with me." 

" I cannot live upon charity, Joe." 

" You shall not, lineal descendant 
of Lucifer ! I am going to pay you." 

" To pay me ! What on earth for ? " 
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" For being my companion. Don't look 
so incredulous, Ella. Why should I not 
have a companion just as well as an old 
maid who does bead-work, or an ancient 
widow who keeps poodles? It is what 
all the women I know have been dinning 
into my ears for the last ten years. They 
say a young widow ought to have a 
companion, for respectability's sake, and — 
and I have come round to their opinion, 
and am going to be respectable," added 
Mrs. Hardy, demurely. 

" You never would have thought of sucli 
a thing but for me, Joe." 

^' I give you my solemn word of honour," 
said Joe, with the impressive gravity of a 
woman who knows that she is telling a 
bigger lie than usual, " that I was on the 
point of advertising in the Times for a 
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companion, when it occurred to me that 
yon might do as well as anybody else. 
I only want somebody to listen when I 
talk rubbish; and I shall give you a 
hundred a year for doing that — for it will 
be no sinecure, I can tell you/^ 

"Oh, Joe, how little you understand 
either the duties or the salaries of paid 
companions ! " answered Ella, with the 
gentle smile of an invalid. " But you are 
good to me, dear, and since you wish to 
keep me, I will stay with you until I am 
strong enough to work for myself." 

And so it was settled. But though she 
had virtually recovered from the severe 
attack of brain fever which had mercifully 
followed immediately upon Jack Ormsby's 
death, rendering her for weeks incapable 
of thought or' suffering, Ella did not get 
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strong in the way that those who loved 
lier and watched over her so anxiously 
could have wished. The days and the 
months sped away, and brought no per- 
ceptible change in her health. She was 
still white and weak and languid; she 
could barely walk across the room un- 
assisted. She seemed to have no energy, 
no life left in her. Nothing interested her, 
nothing roused her. " There is nothing 
to get well for," she said fretfully to Joe 
more than once. " Why should any one 
care to live ? Ah, what a burden life 
is!" 

The doctor came regularly, felt her 
pulse, and prescribed tonics of every sort 
and kind — ordered her fresh air, and rum 
and milk in the morning, and plenty of 
Burgundy and champagne ; but her per- 
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sistent weakness and langour still baffled 
his most assiduous efforts. 

At last it occurred to him that a 
thorough change of air and of scene was 
what his patient possibly required. He 
advised Joe to leave her home in Victoria 
Street, and to take Miss Dallas away. 
Not to travel — she was not equal to that — 
but to settle down for a time in some 
quiet, pleasant country place, if possible 
within reach of sea breezes. 

So Mrs. Hardy let her flat in Victoria 
Street, and took a pleasant little villa, with 
a green verandah running on two sides 
of it, and a flower-studded lawn sloping 
down to the sea, in one of the prettiest 
of the little watering-places on the Devon- 
shire coast ; and here it was, when the 
anniversary of poor Jack Ormsby's death 
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came round, that the two ladies found 
themselves settled together. 

Day after day Ella lay on her. sofa in 
the bow-window, and looked out over 
the blue sea towards the lines of rich red 
cliffs sweeping away, bay beyond bay, into 
the hazy distance — towards the white-sailed 
yachts that slipped lazily down Channel, 
and the big, dusky barques that crept ever 
up and down, in dark relief, upon the 
tender-coloured picture of melting summer 
hues. And by slow degrees the gentle 
breezes brought back a little of the rose- 
bud flush to her pale face, and a little of 
the strength to her languid limbs ; and 
watching her day by day, with the keen 
anxiety of love which had become at last 
almost pain, Joe felt glad that they had 
come there. 
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"I am getting stronger," said Ella one 
day, as the two sat together over their 
work and their books. "I must begin to 
think about getting something to do." 

" Do you suppose I am going to let you 
make shirts again, at one and fourpence 
apiece ? " 

"Mrs. Fenton-Davis might " began 

Ella. 

"Mrs. Fenton-Davis will do nothing 
of the sort. What can she possibly want 
of you, now that Mabel is married ? Lily 
is as steady as Old Time, and never will 
want looking after. Look here, Ella, don't 
talk any more nonsense ; let us think of 
other things. Here are some interesting 
scraps of news in this morning's paper, 
which I will read to you " — taking up the 
Times. . " ' On the 20th inst., the wife of 
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T. J. Coltliorpe, Esq., of a son.' If that 
doesn't steady Mrs. Mabel, notliing ever 
will. Well, she will make a good , little 
wife in time ; and now there is a baby, her 
husband will be more devoted to her than 
ever. Many a less hastily settled marriage 
than that was, will turn out worse, I suspect. 
Here is another that will interest you:— 
* On the 19th, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, by the Yery Rev, the Dean of 
Slowchester, Titus Snell, Esq., of How- 
lington Hall, Dorset, to Caroline, second 
daughter of John Larkin, Esq., of Elm 
House, Westshire, and of Eaton Square. 
And at the same time and place, the 
Rev. Septimus Sludge, youngest son of 
Thomas Sludge, Esq., to Augusta, elder 
daughter of the above John Larkin, Esq.' 
There, Ella, there's your best chance gone." 
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" Poor Mr. Sludge ! " was all Ella said. 

" Why, was he fond of you, too ? " 
laughed Joe, throwing aside the paper. 

"Oh no; he was only fond of ferns," 
she answered, laughing, and then sighed 
a little as she looked away out of the 
window. 

"Are you not sorry for Titus, you un- 
grateful child ? " 

" Good gracious, no ! " cried Ella with 
energy. '^ Anything, even Miss Carry 
Larkin, is too good for him ! " 

" How vicious you are ! '* said Joe, and 
she laughed from her very heart; for to 
make Ella talk easily and naturally of past 
events in her life, was her constant effort, 
and she hailed joyfully every sign of a 
return to a healthy and less morbid con- 
dition of mind. 
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But of Philip Dallas, Joe said never one 
word ; neither did Ella. It was as if there 
was a compact of silence between them 
upon that subject. Sometimes Ella spoke 
of her dead lover, but of Philip, never. 
She had never seen him since poor Jack's 
death. 

In that pleasant little south coast water- 
ing-place, there stood, amongst rows of 
humble lodging-houses," and a few sunny 
villas like unto the one rented by Mrs. 
Hardy, a big, overgrown, and fashionable 
hotel, resorted to occasionally by the 
neighbouring county people, but mostly 
filled by birds of passage, in search of 
sea breezes and a day or two of calm, in 
the interludes of their busy lives. They 
came, with maids and valets and large 
boxes. They walked once or twice up 
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and down the tiny pier; they sauntered 
idly along the one street, with its mean 
little shops, wherein there was nothing 
to tempt their august patronage but sand- 
shoes and toy spades and shell-work pin- 
cushions; and possibly they picked their 
way, in dainty papier-mache boots, along 
the level, shining brown sands, out to the 
big red rock, with the natural arch under 
it, that bounded the bay to the west. 
After that they thought they had sipped 
the delights of the little town to the dregs. 
They voted it " an awfully slow hole," and 
vanished — maids, valets, boxes, and all — 
and somebody else came and took their 
rooms at the hotel. 

One day a tall lady, in very black 
garments, and with boxes even larger than 
usual, accompanied by a maid and a little 
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yellow-haired boy of almost four years old 
arrived in this manner to spend a couple -Hie 
of days at the big hotel. She was on hen-^^er 
way from one large country house t(^c*o 
another, and thought, probably, she woulc^ Jd 
give her complexion the benefit of i^^ ^ 
whiff of sea air, to fill up the vacant dayea ^ 
between her visits. 

Walking along the wet brown san 
at low tide, in her strong serge dress, an 
a nondescript hat, devised after some odd 
notion of her own, bearing a dual resem- 
blance to a shovel and a pudding-basin, 
upon her head ; tramping along with Rex, 
in solemn attendance, behind her ; with 
all the red glory of the setting sun glow- 
ing over the sapphire sea, on one side of 
her, and with the gold brown sands and 
the red sandstone cliffs^ on the other, — 
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Joe Hardy descried the tall, elegant figure 
of this lady attired in fashionably cut gar- 
ments of black silk and crape, picking her 
way gingerly over the sands in front of 
her. A small, yellow-haired boy, in a 
sailor's suit, trotted along by the edge of 
the waves before her ; and presently, as he 
ran, a great bunch of brown sea- weed came 
floating up on the crests of the little waves, 
to within a few yards of him. Small 
thought has four-years-old of the after 
penalties of wet clothes and colds in the 
head. Allured by the tempting prize, the 
boy plunged boldly into the waves, and in 
a minute was up to his waist in the clear, 
opal sea, clutching wildly and exultantly 
at the brown sea- weed. 

A cry of horror burst from his fine lady 
mamma. 
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" Johnny ! you naughty, wicked child ! 
What have you done? Come out this 
very minute, sir." 

" I've dot 'im ! " shouted Johnny, 
triumphant, brandishing the sea-weed 
over his head. 

" Oh, you horrid, wicked boy ! What 
am I to do with you ! " cried the lady, 
wringing her hands despairingly, and 
looking not unlike the proverbial heB 
upon the edge of the water, as she 
watched her child splashing his little fat 
legs about in the waves in high glee at 
. the novelty of his position. 

" Come back at once, you wicked child, 
and be punished well I " cried the mother, 
almost in tears. 

" ' Ducky, ducky, come and be killed,' " 
said Joe, coming up laughing. " How do 
you do, Mrs. Ormsby ? " 
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"Grood gi'acious, Mrs. Hardy, who would 
have thought of meeting you, down in this 
out-of-the-way place! What am I to do 
with this wretched child ? He won't come 
out of the water." 

" Come here, Johnny, I've got a sixpence 
for you, and we will go and buy some 
barley-sugar with it," said Joe, coaxingly, 
to the little culprit, who, thus touchingly 
adjured, came reluctantly out of the 
sea, and took hold of her hand, looking 
defiantly askance at his mother, as he 
relinquished his impregnable position. 

" Where's de sispence ? " 

" You shall have it when your clothes 
are dried, and we will go out and spend 
it together," said Joe ; and Johnny trotted 
along contentedly, holding her hand. 

" What I am to do with this child, I 
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can't think, Mrs. Hardy ! " said Mrs. 
Ormsby, as they walked together towards 
the hotel ; " he is the nuisance of my 
life. Here I am in the middle of a round 
of visits. Of course, you know, in my s^, 
bereaved state, I can't go to town this 
season, and you have heard, I dare say, 
that North Rocks is let. I only pay 
country visits this year. It would not, ot 
course, be seemly to be in town, would it ? 

"Certainly not," assented Joe, drily, 
thinking of the dying husband whom 
this " sadly bereaved " wife had refused to 
go and see in his last hours. 

"Of course there can be no harm in 
my paying visits, you know — quite in the 
country ; no one thinks anything of that. 
It's more than a year ago now ; and Lady 
Wymer paid visits eight months after Sir 
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George's death. And as to that, Mrs. 
Beverstock appeared on liorseback in the 
Park in less than a year after her hus- 
band died. However, that I should 
decidedly disapprove of." 

" I don't see much difference," said Joe, 
with her usual bluntness. 

" No ? " with serene obtuseness. " Some 
people, I know, are not particular ; but, 
then, / am. All due respect to my poor dear 
Jack's memory I am determined to pay," 
she continued, with a severe and reproving 
morality in voice and manner, "and so, 
as I was saying, I only pay country 
visits this year. But to return to tliat 
child. Nobody cares about having a child 
in a country house — and such a child, too ! 
Nobody can manage him. All his nurses 
give warning in a month. I am quite 
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mthout one now, and my maid has to look 
after him ; and a dreadful nuisance it is, 
too, for I never can get her when I want 
her. Do you think, now, you could help 
me, Mi-s. Hardy ? " 

" "What, to get a nurse ? " 
" Oh dear, no ; I couldn't take two 
servants to other people's houses. Fve 
given up thinking about nurses. No, I 
mean, do you know of any poor lady who 
would take charge of him, and let me pay 
her so much a year ? " 

" For always, do you mean ? " 
" Yes, until he goes to Eton, you know; 
and then she might take him in the holi- 
days. For I can't bear schoolboys; they 
always trample on one's dresses." 

Joe walked on in a sudden silence. Little 
Johnnv, unconscious of his fate, trotted on 
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between the two ^vomen, stamping his 
little lieels fiercely down into the slushy 
brown sand, and laughing to see the 
puddles of water left behind in liis 
tiny footprints. The golden sunlight 
shone upon his yellow curls, and the blue 
skies miiTored themselves back in his 
ijyes. The mother, cold, lovely, and ice^ 
bound of soul, weighing her own selfish 
pleasures against the balance of his childish 
love, walked on one side of him. The 
istranger, who knew him not, but who was 
a woman, with all a woman's warm, tender 
heart, held his little dirty fist fast within 
her hand upon the other side, whilst she 
weighed out the ^>r(?5 and cons slowly 
within her mind. 

"You would never want to take him 
away ? " she asked at last. 
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" Oh, never ! '' in some surprise at the 
question. " Of course not ; and I would 
pay £200 a year for him regularly. I 
should only be too glad/' 

" Then I think I will take him myself." 

" You^ Mrs. Hardy ! " cried Clarice, 
stopping short in astonishment. "You 
can't possibly want either £200 a year or 
a child." 

"No; but I have a friend who lives, 
with me — ^who is poor — ^who wants an 
occupation," said Joe, with a hesitation 
which covered her face with blushes at 
the slyness of her own devices. " She 
would be glad to have him. Between 
us both, Mrs. Ormsby, your little boy shall 
never want a home." 

Clarice Ormsby was profuse in her 
expressions of gratitude. The relief she 
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experienced was unspeakaLle, and all her 
old enmity against "that Mrs. Hardy" 
was forgotten in her delight at getting 
rid of her child so easily and so com- 
fortably. 

"He shall be sent round to-night," she 
said, with scarcely concealed satisfaction, 
as the two ladies parted at the door of 
the hotel. " As soon as ever my maid 
can pack his box, I will send him to you. 
I am leaving this place myself in the 
morning, so it will suit me better to get 
him out of the way of my own packing." 

Joe went her way to her own house, 
with her face full of grave thoughts. 
After all, it was an experiment ; and who 
could say how it would answer ? 

She said no word of her encounter with 
Clarice Ormsby to Ella, until the time 
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came when Johnny might be expected to 
arrive. 

It was after dinner, and the two friends 
sat together on the verandah, drinking 
their coflfee. 

" Ella," said Joe, suddenly, " do you 
think you could manage to be governess 
to a little boy of four ? " 

" Oh, Joe, how good of you ! " cried Ella. 
''You have been looking out for a place 
for me? Yes, of course I can; at leajst, 
I will do my very best. When is it, and 
where am I to go ? " 

" You are to go nowhere ; you are to 
stay with me. There is a little boy coming 
to live here with us both, and you are to 
take care of him." 

" A little boy ! " repeated Ella in amaze- 
ent. '' What can you possibly mean ? " 
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" Look beliind you," said Mrs. Hardy. 

" A little fair-haired child came ninniug 
round the corner of the house towards 
them, with his blue eyes gleaming with 
excitement, and his yellow locks flying 
behind him. 

"Give me de sispcnce for de barley- 
sudar,'' said Johnny, thrusting his little 
fat hands confidingly into Mrs. Hardy's. 

" You will understand, Ella, that with- 
out you I could never manage to bring 
up a child. Now, if it was a litter of 
puppies " 

" Where is de puppies ? " cried Johnny, 
excitedly, and ungrammatically. 

But Ella had drawn near in silence. 
Her quiet face, all lit up with a sudden 
flush of joy, bent low over the little 
dancing, eager child. She lifted the small 
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round face towards her own, and laid 
her soft hand across his clustering yellow 
curls, and looked into the azure depths 
of his sweet, fearless eyes. 

" It is his child— it is Johnny Ormsby," 
she said tremulously, below her breath; 
and suddenly she caught the baby face 
to her heart, and covered it with wild, 
passionate kisses. 

"Yes, it is Johnny Ormsby, Ella, and 
you are to have the care of him. Teach 
him to be brave and good and true ; but, 
above all, teach him to think of others 
before he thinks of himself." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



joe's last word upon blue eyes, 



Lady Althea Dallas stood alone in liei^ 
drawing-room in Eaton Place, and looked 
at herself in the glass. 

There was no vanity in her glance^ 
The prospect was a sad one. The buxom 
comeliness which had stood her in good 
stead for so many years, was fast vanish- 
ing away. She looked old and wrinkled 
and faded. No one could even call her 
"middle-aged" now. An open letter 
from her old friend Mr. Marshall was in 
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her hand ; it was to announce his approach- 
ing marriage. Lady Althea looked from 
her letter to her glass, and sighed. 

Youth, admiration, friends — all gone ! 
What was left to her ? 

She thought of Philip, and a pang 
crossed her worldly heart of real sorrow. 
If the " only son of his mother, and she a 
widow," is not to bless her advancing years 
with his affection and his tender care, 
what, then, is left to her? But she had 
blackened the name of the woman he 
loved, and Philip was an alien to her ! 
Ah, what was life ? Dust and ashes ! 
' She turned from the glass with some- 
thing like a groan, and her fingers 
happened to fall upon a photograph-book 
upon the table. She opened it at random, 
:and there was a photograph of Ella, lovely 
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and radiant in all her beauty and her 
grace, as she had looked when she had 
brightened her aunt's home with her sweet 
young presence. 

Somehow, Lady Alth^a must be strangely 
weak and childish to-day. The tears 
inished into her eyes at the sight of the 
fair face that looked back, smiling and 
happy, into hers. 

" I wish i had her here now," said Lady 
Althea, regretfully, half aloud.. "I was 
fond of her when she was with me — she 
used to amuse me — and she might have 
married that man Snell in the end. To 
think of that loud, vulgar Carry Larkin 
catching him after all! How that girl 
must have plotted and schemed ! It's quite 
disgusting to think of it. Poor Ella! I 
wonder where she is, and why Philip has 
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never married her, I suppose it was all 
true what I used to fancy about poor Jack 
having been fond of her, since they say 
she went to see him on his death-bed. 
Poor Ella ! I might have a worse 
daughter-in-law. I rather wish she would 
marry Philip; and then they would live 
at Cheriton, and I could go and stay there 
— at least, that is to say, if she ever for- 
gave me. She was a good girl, too ; " and 
Lady Althea looked musingly down at 
the photograph before her. 

Just then a hansom dashed up to the 
door, and the hall bell was rung violently. 

" Philip ! " cried Lady Althea in amaze- 
ment, as her son burst suddenly into the 
room, " what is the matter ? My dear boy, 
it is so long since we met ! You look so 
happy, Phil." 
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• Philip did indeed look happy. He threw 
both his arms round his mother's neck and 
kissed her. ** Look here, mother," he said, 
and placed a telegram in her hands. 

It was, to say the least of it, a mysterious 
missive. It piu'ported to come from Mrs. 
Hardy, Sea-view Villa, Crawleigh, and 
was addressed to himself. The message 
consisted of one single word — 

" Come." 

" What does it mean ? " said Lady 
Althea, turning and twisting it about in 
her hands in bewilderment. 

'* Why, it means," cried Philip, his eyes 
dancing with excitement — " it means, little 
mother, that there is a chance for me." 

" With Ella, do you mean ? Is she with 
Joe Hardy?" 

Philip nodded. 
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" Mother," he said hesitatingly, " I — ^I 
wanted to make it all up with you before 
I go to her.. Won't you send her a 
message, or your love, or something ? " 

Lady Althea glanced at the clock. 

" How soon is your train ? " she asked. 

" 3.45. I must be off in twenty minutes.'' 

" I think," said Lady Althea, with some 
hesitation — " I think I will go down with 
you. I can go to the hotel, you know, and 
— and perhaps Ella would like to see me.*' 

" My darling old mother ! " cried Philip, 
and elapsed her to his heart with an 
emotion too deep for words or for thanks ; 
and somehow, all at once. Lady Althea felt 
that she did not mind so much about 
getting old and wrinkled. 

Now, the circumstances which had led 
to the above events, were as follows : — 
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Little Jolinny Ormsby had been aii 
inmate of Sea- view Villa for more than 
a month; and Ella, since liis arrival, had 
been like another creature. She had 
brightened up into something like lier old 
self. Johnny became her one object in 
life. For him she rose earlier in the day, 
that she might teach him his simple les- 
sons as soon as he had finished his break- 
fast; for him she roused herself to talk 
and to laugh and to be gay; for him she 
overcame her weakness and her lassitude, 
and wandered out at low tide on to the 
shining sands, to gather shells and dark 
brown sea-weed, and to hunt for small 
green crabs and crimson sea-anemones in 
the shadowy pools under the slippery 
rocks. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this im- 
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proveraent, there was a wistful unquiet 
upon her, a new-bom restlessness and 
impatience of the uneventfulness of her 
life, which, with her returning health and 
spirits, seemed ever to prey more and 
more upon her. 

At last there came a day, when Joe, 
entering suddenly into her room, found 
her with her head bowed upon her hands, 
and in tears. She started up guiltily at 
her friend's entrance, but would answer 
no word to her questionings. That same 
evening, as they sat together in the dusk, 
before the lamp was brought in after 
dinner, Ella said suddenly, breaking the 
silence — 

" You have had no news of Philip lately, 
have you, Joe ? " 

'* I have not heard from him for months," 
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answered Joe — mendaciously, of course, and 
with a cheeriness of tone which she in vain 
strove to conceal. 

A pause. Then out of the semi-dark- 
ness Ella's next words came slowly and 
lingeringly, as one who communes with 
herself rather than with others. 

"It is sad to think how one wears out 
even the truest love in time. How little 
one values the greatest blessing that life 
can give, so long as it is freely offered to 
one; and then, when the day comes that 
one yearns and longs for what one once 
prized so lightly — then, too often, it is 
too late ! " 

Two minutes after Mrs. Hardy com- 
plained of headache, and said she was 
going out for a turn. Throwing round 
her the first available garments which she 
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couU lay her hands upon in the hall, which 
chanced to be a mackintosh cloak of her 
maid's, and a much-battered straw hat of 
Johnny's, she fled rapidly out of the 
house in the direction of the post-office, 
and there she telegraphed to Philip that 
single word — 

" Come." 

It had been the agreement between them. 
Philip was to make no sign, and she was 
to let him know the very instant that she 
thought there was a fair ground for hope. 

" Leave her alone," she had said to him ; 
^*do not let her hear even the sound of 
your name, and I am much mistaken if her 
heart does not in time come round to you." 
And her woman's instinct had proved to 
be right. 

And so it was that Philip came to be 
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sitting one sunny morning in the little 
drawing-room at the Villa, with his arm 
romid his darling's waist, and her head 
safe, at last, upon his shoulder. 

" I cannot ever love again in the same 
way," she had said to him — fearful still 
lest he should expect too much of her. 

"My darling, I know very well. I 
will be content with what you give me. 

" And you will not mind Johnny ? " 

" Not if you will forgive my mother." 

The conditions not being insurmountable, 
the treaty was definitely signed — and sealed 
— as such treaties generally are. 

♦ ♦ « « « 

Ella Dallas has been married now more 
than a year. Her home is at Cheriton, 
and in her heart is peace. 

Peace — emphatically. There was, in- 
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deed, no rapture in her happiness, there 
were no great waves of joy and delight, 
which go to mark the fulfilment of a great 
and absorbing passion. But, in its place, 
a serene peacefulness which — not all at 
once, perhaps, but slowly and gradually, 
increasing ever more and more as the days 
and months went by— fell upon her with 
a sense of restfulness and well-being, and 
which covered her life as with a mantle, 
as the soft, thick leaves cover the bosom of 
the earth in early autumn. There was no 
exuberant happiness, but she was content. 

To see her now, as she bends over her 
work in the rose-framed window, listening 
with a happy smile to her husband, as 
he stands, man-like, with his back to the 
empty fireplace, and draws up his coat- 
tails under his arms, to protect them from 
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the heat of an imaginary fire, talking the 
while of some of his morning's experiences 
among the farmers — to see this woman now, 
you would never guess what a fiery tempest 
of passion and sorrow had blackened the 
best and earliest years of her life. As in 
the old days, Ella stoops over some white 
needle-work. No longer the hard, stiff 
stitching by which she once painfully and 
toilsomely won her scanty living; but 
soft, tiny work, over which the woman's 
heart goes all out in warmth and tender- 
ness, and which her fingers linger over 
lovingly and almost reverently. 

For, after all, the old man's dying wishes 
and prayers are to be fulfilled at last. 
There are to be pattering footsteps within 
the ancient walls, and shouts of childish 
laughter will ring up and down the oaken 
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corridors ; for Richard Dallas's grand- 
children are to fill the house of his 

fathers. 

So Ella hends over her work and smiles ; 
and Philip discourses egotistically, as men 
do to their own wives, rehearsing for her 
edification all the speeches he has made, 
and all those he means to make, to the 
various people he has come across during 
the morning. 

• Presently, a clear, ringing voice sounds 
from without, and into the sunshine, across 
the quadrangle, comes Joe, short-skirted 
and strong-booted, and wearing a strange 
and wondrous head-gear, according to her 
wont. 

She is surrounded by a whole family of 
dogs, of all ages and kinds — from Rex the 
stately, who stalks beside her with a 
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solemn majesty befitting his advancing 
years and the grandeur of his ai")pearanee, 
down to the youngest and sauciest fox- 
terrier puppy on the premises, who rolls 
over and over and scampers wildly about 
in the sunshine, varying the entertainment 
by indecorous snappings at the grave old 
deer-hoimd's nose; a proceeding which 
Rex treats with the calm contempt which 
such audacious conduct deserves. 

Hanging on to Joe's skirts is Johnny 
Ormsby, in that deliciously happy con- 
dition of dirt and rags into which small 
boys, run wild in the country, are apt to 
degenerate, to their mother's despair and 
their own intense delectation. 

" Here comes that dear Joe," says 
Philip, looking affectionately at her out 
of the window, as she advances. 
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" I often wonder," muses EUa, as she 
follows the direction of his eyes, " what 

« 

has been the story of Joe's life. Full as 
she is of the pleasures and sorrows of her 
friends, one never hears anything from 
her about herself." 

" You had better ask her," laughs her 
husband. "But perhaps she has nothing 
to tell. It is not every woman, little wife, 
who runs away for eight months from her 
friends, and supports herself by plain 
needle- work! You must not expect 
romances in everybody's life. Here, Joe," 
as Mrs. Hardy enters through the French 
window, dogs and child following her, 
and flings a spray of creamy roses down 
upon Ella's lap — "here is my small 
wife bent on cross-questioning you con- 
cerning your early history. Pray satisfy 
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her curiosity, whilst I go round to the 
stables." 

" She is welcome to know," answers Joe, 
smiling. " There is not much to tell." 

Philip goes oflf, whistling an air out of 
"La Belle Helene," and Johnny and the 
dogs, probably attracted by the sound of 
that mystic word " stables," suggestive 
of all sorts of problematical delights to 
both the boy and the canine nature, follow 
tumultuously in his wake. 

" So you want to know my history ? " 
says Joe, poising herself upon the arm of 
a heavy oaken chair, and tossing up a ripe, 
golden apricot which she had just gathered, 
from one hand to the other. " Isn't it an 
odd thing, that in all the things that all 
the women of my acquaintance have ever 
said about me — in all the rumours and 
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reports, scandalous or otherwise, that they 
have spread abroad concerning me — ^no one 
of them has ever yet hit upon the truth ? 
I have been credited with nourishing a 
secret passion for your husband, my dear — 
also for little Mr. Colthorpe, and a dozen 
other equally unlikely and improbable 
personages ; and yet the perfect simplicity 
of the reality has been too innocent and 
too unromantic for any of them to stumble 
upon. The only affaire de coeur I have 
ever had in my life, Ella, has been one 
which no one, not even the most spiteful 
woman of my acquaintance, could dare to 
blame me for. It is simply this : I loved 
my husband." 

"He was killed, was he not, in an 
accident?" said Ella, her sweet eyes all 
filled with sadness and sympathy. 
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"Yes, he was killed," answered Joe, 
quietly; "but not before he had broken 
my heart. I was married to him a year 
and a month, and for twelve months and 
three weeks I was as happy a woman 
as England contained. Then he ran away 
with another man's wife, and before the 
news had spread, or the voice of scandal 
had had time to make game of my misery, 
he and she were smashed in a railway 
accident. She — the woman who had spoilt 
my life — was killed outright, but he 
lingered for two days, and I went and 
nursed him on his death-bed — and forgave 
him. That is all, Ella." 

" My poor darling ! " exclaimed Ella, 
laying her cheek tenderly down against 
her friend's hand. 

" I think it has hardened me," continued 
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Joe, musingly, looking away from her out 
of the window. 

"Hardened you, Joe!" cried Ella; "you, 
who are so full of sympathy and love to 
all your friends! No, I don't think you 
can call yourself hardened." 

"My friends! Yes, there is my life, 
Ella," she said, rousing herself from a 
sadness which was not natural to her; 
"and a very happy life it is, too, thank 
God. But, all the same, I am very hard at 
heart. I am much like this apricot, my 
dear — a thick coating of sweetness and 
softness without, and a stony little kernel 
within;" and she pointed her moral by 
burying her strong white teeth in the 
luscious golden fruit in her fingers. 

"And," said Ella, hesitatingly, "one 
thing more, Joe. Forgive me for asking. 
Your husband — he had blue eyes ? " 
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"Blue as forget-me-nots, or poor dear 
Jack's, Ella. And have I not always 
maintained to yon, that men who have 
eyes of that colour are predestined to break 
at least one woman's heart in the course 
of their lives? It is written in the book 
of fate, as one of the unalterable laws of 
nature, that the men who have those eyes 
are self-indulgent, selfish, and cruel ; and 
yet they are at the same time gifted with 
a fascination and a magnetic power of 
attraction, which no woman with a nature 
.superior to a frog's, is ever able to with- 
stand. With such a combination, que 
voulez'vousf One can reckon upon the 
consequences with the certainty of a 
problem of Euclid. They must be fatal ! " 

" You think so ? " said Ella, laughingly. 

" I am certain of it," replied Joe, oracu- 
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larly, and finished oflF the last mouthful 
of her apricot with a gulp. 

And in the face of this final and com- 
prehensive verdict, Ella felt herself unable 
to offer any protest. 



THE END. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 7^. (yd. 

Creasy' s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians^ 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 

Edward Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 

the World." A New Edition, brought down to the Present 

Time, with 13 Illustrations. 

** A new edition of ' Creases Etonians* will be welcome. The book was a 
favourite a quarter of a century ago^ and it has maintained its reputation. The 
value of this new edition is enhanced by the fact that Sir Edward Creasy has 
added to it several memoirs 0/ Etonians who have died since the first edition 
appeared. The work is eminently interesting.** — Scotsman. 

To be Completed in Twenty-four Parts, quarto, at 5^. each, profusely 
illustrated by Coloured and Plain Plates and Wood Engravings, 

Cyclopcedia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary — from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George 
the Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on 
the Continent, and preceded by a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. PlanchA, 
Somerset Herald. — A Prospectus wUl be sent upon application. 
Part XVIII. just ready. 

**A most readable and interesting work— and it can scarcely be consulted in 
vaiUf whether the reader is in search for information as to fniliiary, courts 
ecclesiastical^ legalt or Professional costume. . . . All the chromo-litnogmphs, 
and most of the woodcut illustrations — the latter amounting to several thousands 
— are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing-room.** — ^Timbs. 

** Part XIV. contains the Completion of the DICTION A R K, whkh^ 
as Vol, I, of the Book, forms a Complete Work in itself This volume 
may now be had, handsomely bound in half red morocco^ gilt topy price 
jf 3 13J. 6^. Cases for binding the volume may also be had^ price $s. each. 

The remaining Parts will be occupied by the GENERAL HISTOR Y 
OF THE COSTUMES OF EUROPE, arranged Chronologically. 

Demy 8vo, half-bound morocco, 21s, 

Dibdin's Bibliomania; 

or, Book-Madness : A Bibliographical Romance. "WSh numerous 
Illustrations. A New Edition, with a Supplement, including a 
Key to the Assumed Characters in the Drama. 
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Parts I. to XII. now ready, 2\s, each. 

Cussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 

and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

" Mr. Cussans has, from sources not accessible to Clutterhuck, made most 
valuable additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful Points, and given original details con" 
ceming various subfects untouched or imj^fectly treated by that writer. The 
pedigrees seem^ tohave been constructedwith great care, and area valuable addition 
to the genealogical history of the county. Mr. Cussans appears to have, done 
his work conscientiously^ and to have s^red neither time, labour, nor expense to 
render his volumes worthy qf ranking in the highest class of County Histories*** 
— ^Academy. 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 30J. 

Dixon's White Conquest : 

America in 1875. ^y W. Hepworth Dixon. 

*' The best written, most instructive, and most entertaining book that Mr, 
Dixon has published since *New America.*" — Athen^bum. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i8j. 

Dunraven's The Great Divide: 

A Narrative of Travels in tie Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Earl of Dunraven. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valentine W. Bromley. 

** There has not for a long time appeared a better book of travel than Lord 
Dunraven* s * The Great Divide* . . . The book is fiUl^ clever observation, 
atid both narrative and illustrations are thoroughly good.** — AxHSNiBUM. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2^, 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Great West: A Description of the Plains, Game, and 
Indians of the Great North American Desert. By Richard 
Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army. 
With an Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 

" This magnificent volume is one of the most able and most interesting works 
which has ever proceeded from an American pen, while its freshness is equal to 
that of any similar book. Colonel Dodge has chosen a subject of which he is 
master, and treated it with a fulness that leaves nothing more to be desired, and 
in a style which is charming equally for its picturesqueness and its purity.** 
—Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

stones : their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests fer 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 
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320 DECEIVERS EVER. 

larly, and finished off the last mouthful 
of her apricot with a gulp. 

And in the face of this final and com- 
prehensive verdict, Ella felt herself unable 
to offer any protest. 



THE END. 



PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS, BECCLES. 




CHATTO & WiNDUS'S 

List of Books. 

Including Announcements for the Season i&Tj-Z. 



IMPORTANl VOLUME OF ETCHINGS. 
Folio, doth extra, £,\ lu. dd. 

Examples of Contemporary Art, 

ETCHINGS from Representative Works by living English and 
Foreign Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. COUYNS 

Cabr. 

Folio, bair^bound boaids, India proofs, 2IJ. 

William Blake : 

By Wiu-iAM Bell Scott, 

JVE(V VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, its. 

Canters in Crampshire. 



Square Svo, cloth, e 

The Art of Beauty. 
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Crown 4to, contftining 24 Plates beautifully printed kl C6loiir% with 
descripttye Text, doth extra, gUt, 6/. ; illustrated boards, 31. ^. 

j^sop's Fables 

Translated into Human Nature. By C. H. B£nnktt. 

** For fun and frolic the new version of Mso^** Fables must iear tnuajytke 
j^m. There are plenty of grown-up children who like to be amused ; ondiftkia 
new version of old stories does not amuse them they must be very dullineUed^ 
emd their situaiion one much to be commiserated.** — Morning Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, "js. Sd., a New Edition 
(uniform with "The Englishman's House") of 

d4 Handbook of Architectural Styles. 

Translated from the German of A. Rosengarten by W 
Collett-Sandars. "With 639 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7^. 6^. 

A History of Advertising, 

From the Earliest Times. Illustrated by Anecdotes, Curious 
Specimens, and Biographical Notes of Successful Advertisers. 
By Henry Sampson. 

** We have here a book to be thankful for. Among the many interesting iUutirm^ 
tionsis a photographed copy of the Times* for January ist, 1788, whtch megf he 
easily read by means of a magnifying ulass. We recommend the present volutne, 
, which takes us through antiquity ^ the Middle Ages, and the present tinu^ illustrat- 
ing all in turn by advertisements — serious, comic, rdguish, or downright reaceUiy, 
Tlu chapter on * swindles and hoaxes* is full of entertainment ; but of ikett the 
volume itself is full from the first page to the last.** — ATHENiBUM. 

Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, *js. 6d, 

Art emus Ward's Works: 

The Works of Charles Farrer Browne, better known as 

Artemus Ward. With Portrait, facsimile of Handwriting, &c. 

** The author combines the powers of Thackeray with those of Albert Sfmih. 
The salt is rubbed in with a native hand—one which has the gift of tickling,**'^ 
Saturday Review. 

Small 4to, green and gold, dr. dd, ; gilt edges, "js. 6d, 

As Pretty as Seven^ 

and other Popular German Stories. Collected by LUDWIG 
Bechstein. With Additional Tales by the Brothers GrImm, 
and 100 Illustrations by Richter. 

•* These tales are pure and healthful ; they will shea over childhood a rosy 
ghti and street' the path with stars and flowers, the remembrance ^ which will 
through life.** — ^Preface. 
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CrowB Svo, doth extra, 7^. ddT. 

A Handbook of London Bankers ; 

With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Groldsmiths ; 
together wiUi Lists of Bankers, from the Earliest London Direc- 
tory, printed in 1677, to that of the London Post-Office Directory 
of 1876. By F. G. Hilton Price, 

"An interesting and unpretending little work^ which may Prove a useful con- 
tributiontowardsUukiitory of a difficult subject . . . Mir. Price* s anecdotes 
are entertaining, .... There is something fascinating^ almost romantic^ 
in the details given us 0/ Child's Banh. . . . There is a great deal o/ amusing 
retuling and some valuable information in this iook.**—SATVRDAV Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gs, 

Bardsley 's Our English Surnames : 

Their Sources and Significations. By Charles Wareing 
Bardsley, M.A. Second Edition, revised throughout, con- 
siderably enlarged, and partially rewritten. 

" Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original mediaval documents and 
works from which the origin and develoStmeni of surnames can alone be saH^ac- 
torily traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature ofsur- 
namest and we hope to hear more of him in this field.** — ^Timbs. 

I ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ — 

Demy 8vo, illustrated, u. each. 

Henry Blackburn 's Art Handbooks :■ 

Academy Notes for iSyj, 

With 143 Illustrations of the Principal Pictures at Bur- 
lington House : more than One Hundred being Facsimiles of 
Sketches drawn by the Artists. 
%* Academy Notes for 1875 and 1876 may also he had, prict 
One Shilling each, 

" We at once take an opportunity of offering our thanks^ as well as those 
of all visitors to the Exhibition^ to Mr. Blackburn for his very carefully 
executed review of the Academy pictures, illustrated by some zoo woodcut 
memoranda of t^ Principal pictures, almost half of them from the pencils of 
the Painters themselves. A cheaper, prettier, or more convenient souvenir 
of the Exhibition it would be difficult to. conceive and unreasonable to 
expect,**— TiWES. 

Pictorial Notes in the National Gallery, 

The British School. With upwards of 100 Illustrations 
of the principal Pictures at Trafalgar Square, and Plans 
of the Galleries ; forming a complete Catalogue of the British 
Section. 

The Old Masters at Trafalgar Square, 

With numerous Illustrations. \In the press. 

Pictures at South Kensington, 

With 80 Illustrations of the Raphael Cartoons, the Sheep- 
shanks Collection, &c. 
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Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5^. 

Gosse On Viol and Flute. 

Second Edition. With a Vignette by W. B. Scott. 

Half-boundy paper boards, 2ix.; or elegantly half-bound crimson 

morocco, gilt, 25^. ^ 



The Graphic Portfolio. 



Fifty Engravings from "The Graphic," most carefuUyprinted on 
the finest plate paper (18 in. by 15 in.) from the Original Engravings. 
The Drawings are by S. L. Fildes, Helen Paterson, Hubert 
Herkomer, Sydney Hall, E. J. Gregory, G. D. Leslie, 
W. SiifALL, G. Du Maurier, Sir John Gilbert, G. J. Pin- 
well, Charles Green, G. Durand, M. E. Edwards, A. B. 
Houghton, H. S. Marks, F. W. Lay^son, H. Weigall, 
and others. 

*' Contains some of the choicest s^cimens, both of drawing and wood-engramng. 
AdmirtAU in details and expression, and engraved with rare delicacy* — Daily 
Nsws. 



Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2ix. 

Greeks and Romans (The Life of the), 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W, 
KoNER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited 
by Dr. F. Hueffer. "With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7;. 6</. 

Greenwood's Low- Life Deeps: 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there ; including 
"' The Man and Dog Fight," with much additional and coa- 
firmato^ evidence; "With a Tally-Man," "A Fallen Star," 
"The Betting Barber," "A Coal Marriage," &c. By James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concansn. 

' V ' • - Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7;. 6^. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James 
Greenwood. With 12 Tinted Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. 

*• Mr, yanus Greenwood presents himself once more in the character of ' one 
whose delight it is to do his humble endeavour towards exposing^ and extirpating 
social abuses and those hole-and-corner evils which e^ffUct society,* " — SATtraoAV 
Rbyzbw. 
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Crown 8voy cloth extra, gilt, with Ulustrations, 4^. td. 

Guyot 's Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Greography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. 12 
Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured^ and a copious Index. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j, 

Hake 's New Symbols : 

Poems. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 

" The ewHft hook hrtaiket a /«rr and ennohling itf/iuence, shows wtkomu 
originality of idea and illustration^ and yields the h^hest proof of imaginative 
faculty and mature power of expression. " — ^Athbn aum. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, Js, 6d, 

Hairs (Mrs. S. C.J Sketches of Irish 

Character, With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Daniel Maclise, Sir John Gilbert, W. Harvey, and G. 
Cruikshank. 

" The Irish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Milord's beautiful English 
Sketches in * Our Village ^ but they are far more vigorous and picturesque and 
^n^A/."- Blackwood's Magazine; 

Three Vols, royal 4to, cloth boards, £6 6s. 

Historical Portraits ; 

Upwards of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints. Comprising the 
Collections of Rodd, Richardson, Caulfield, &c. With 
Descriptive Text to every Plate, giving a brief outline of the most 
important Historical and Biographical Facts and Dates connected 
with each Portrait, and references to original Authorities. 

— - . - 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 365. 

Hay don's Correspondence & Table-Talk. 

With a Memoir by his Son, Frederic Wordsworth Haydon. 
Comprising a large number of hitherto Unpublished Letter^ from 
Keats, Wilkie, Southey, Wordsworth, Kirkup, Leigh 
Hunt, Landseer, Horace Smith, Sir G. Beaumont, Goethb, 
Mrs. Siddons, Sir Walter Scott, Talfourd, Jeffrey, Miss 
Mitford, Macready, Mrs. Browning, Lockhart, Hallam, 
and others. With 23 Illustrations, including Facsimiles of many 
interesting Sketches, Portraits of Haydon by Keats ?^d Wilkie, 
and Haydon's Portraits of Wilkie, Keats, and Maria Foote* 

" There can, we think, be no question of its interest in a purely biographical 
ense, or of its literary merit. The letters and table-talk form, a most val$4a5le 
ontributum to the social and artistic history of the time."—lPAL.i. Mall Gazbttb 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *]s, 6d. 

Hooch's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic 

Annuals. With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two 

Hundred original Illustrations. 

** Not only tUes the volume include the better-known poems hy the author^ but 
miso wkat is happily described as * the Cream^ o/the Comic Annuals.* Such delicious 
ikiM£s as * Don't you smell Fire t ' * The Parish Revolution,' and * Huggins and 
Duggins, will never want readers. " — Graphic 

' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s, 

Hood's (Tom) Poems, Humorous and 

Pathetic, Edited, with a Memoir, by his Sister, Frances Free- 
ling Broderip. 

•* There are many poems in the volume which tJte very best judge tnight weli 
mistake for his father's ttwr*.'*— Standard. 

Square crown 8vo, in a handsome and specially-designed binding, 

gilt edges, 6j. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the 

North Pole: A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illus- 
trations by W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

• The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling rhymes 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do full 
justice^ to the writer^ s meaningy and a pleasanter result of the hartnonious co- 
eperaOon of author and artist could not be desired." — Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, *J5, 6d. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, 
and Hoaxes. With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Illustrations. 

Two Volsl royal 8vo, with Coloured Frontispieces, cloth extra, £2 51. 

Hope's Costume of the Ancients. 

Illustrated in upwards of 320 Outline Engravings, containing Re- 
presentations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 
" The substance of many expensive works ^ containing all that may be necessary 
to give to artistSt and even to dramatic performers and to others engaged in 
classical representations t an idea of ancient costumes sufficiently ample to prevent 
their offending in their performatices by gross and obvious blunders,' 

- ■ ■ - ^ 

Huej^er's The Troubadours: 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By Francis Hueffer. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i2j. 6df. 
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Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 71, 

Home's Orion: 

An Epic Poem, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horns. 

Tenth Edition. 

" Orion will he admitted ^ by every man of gtnius, to he one of the nohlest, if noi 
the very noblest^ ^etical work of the tige. Its defects are trivial and convenHonml^ 
its beauties intrinsic and supreme." — Edgar Allan Fob. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d, 

Howell's Capital and Labour. 

Including Chapters on the History of Guilds ; Trades Unions ; 
Apprentices ; Technical Education ; Intimidation and Picketing ; 
Restraints on Trade ; Strikes— their Objects, Aims, and Results ; 
Trade Councils ; Arbitration ; Co-operation ; Friendly Societies ; 
the Labour Laws, &c. By George Howell, Author of **A 
Handy Book of the Labour Laws," late Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Trades Unions of Great Britain. 

Atlas folio, half morocco, gilt, £$ $s. 

The Italian Masters : 

Autotype Facsimiles of Original Drawings in the British Museum. 
With Critical and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. CoMYNS Carr. 

'* This splendid volume. . . Mr, Cartas choice of examples has been dictated 
by wide knowledge and fine tact. . , The majority have been reproduced with 
remarkable accuracy. Of the criticism which accompanies the drawings we have 
not hitherto sPoken, but it is this which gives the book its specuU value** — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

yeux d' Esprit^ 

Written and Spoken, of the Later Wits and Humourists. Collected 
and Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 

** This thoroughly congenial piece of work . . . Mr. LeigfCs claim to praise is 
threefold: he f^s performed the duty of taster with care and judgment ; he has 
restored many stolen or strayed bons-ntots to their rightful owners ; and he has 
exercised his editorial functions delicately and sparingly.** — Daily Telegraph. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, I4r. 

yosephus's Complete Works, 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of 
the Jews," and ** The Wars of the Jews." 

Small 8vo, cloth* extra, 6x. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dortis, Carefully reprinted from the recently discovered unique 
copies. 
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Small 8vo, doth, full gilt, gilt^ges, with Illustrations, 6;. 

Kavanaghs" Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories.^ By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 



«(, 



^ Genuine new fairy stories of the old ty^e, some of ihent as delightful ca the 
lest of Grimm* s* German Poplar Storifs* , , . . For the most parti ike 
stories are downright ^ thorough-eotng' fairy stories qf the. most admirable kind. 
.... Mr. Moyr Smith's illustrutionSt too, are admirable. Look at that 
white rabbit. Anyone would see at the first' glance that he is a rabbit with a 
tnind, and a very uncommon mind too-~that he is a /airy rabbit, and- that ht is 
posing as chief adznser to some one~tviihoui reading even a word of the story, 
!Ag€UHi notice the fairy-like ejfect if the little picture <f the fairy-bird ^ Dorit' 
forgei-mot flying: away lack tnto fairy-land. A more perfectly dream-like im- 
pression of fairyland kas hardly been given in any illustration of fairy titles 
ivnthin^urkncwledge.**-SvncrA'TOJt, 

Crown, 8to, cloth extra^ gil^ with Portraits, 7f. 6d, 

Lamb 's Complete Works ^ 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with 
many Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and In- 
troduction, by R. H. Shephbrd. With Two Portraits and Fac- 
simile of a page of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

.. "ui complete edition qf Lamb*s ^oritings, in Prosf and vit^e, has .long" been 

• wanted, and is now sullied. The editor appears to have taken great pain* 

to Iring together Lamos scattered contriluttons, and his collection contains a 

y mm^fer ^ piefies, which are^tovf reproduced for the flrsi time sineeiheir original 

mppearance in various old Periodicals "^SAtv^HAY Ksvibw; 

' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, icxr. 6d, 

Mary & Charles Lamb: 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences smd 

Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of 

f . the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions 

of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

,. ••* Very :many passages will delight those fond tf lUerary trifles; hardly any 
portion wUlfailin interest for lovers of Charles Laml and hts sister." — Standard. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, i8r. 

Lamont 's Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

or. Notes of Five Vojrages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By Tames Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Lives ay. 

"After wading through numlerless volumes of icyflction, concocted narrative, 
and spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a real and 
genuine volume, . . He shotus much tai't in recounting his adventures, and 
they are so interspersed with anecdotes and information asto make them anything 
lut wearisome. . . . The look, as a 'ufnole, is the most important addition 
made to our Arctic literaiure for a long time."—ArHEitJEVM. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, ^th Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

Life in London ; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. \Vith 
the whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the 
Origiiials. 

Small crown Svo, cloth extra, \s, 6d, 

Linton 's Joshua Davidson, 

Christian and Communist By £. Lynn Linton. Sixth Edition, 
with a New Preface. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7x. ^d, 

Ljong fellow's Complete Prose JVorks. 

Includmg " Outre Mer," " Hyperion," " Kavanagh," " The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." With Portrait 
and Illustrations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7^. 6/. 

Longfellow 's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted firom the Original Editions. With numerous 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

" Mr. Longfellow has for manyyeats been the beat hnown and the most read of 
American poets : and fus popularity is of the right kind, and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by artifice^ nor striven to force it by 
violence. His works have faced the test of parody and burlesque (which in these 
days is almost the common lot qf writings of any mark), and have come off un^ 
harmed."—SATVKDAV Rbvisw. 



The Eraser Portraits. — Demy 4to, cloth gilt and gilt edges, with 

83 characteristic Portraits, 3IX. 6d, 

Mac Use's Gallery of Illustrious Literary 

Characters, With Notes by Dr. Maginn. Edited, with copious 
Additional Notes, by William Bates, B.A. 

** One of the most interesting volumes of this yearns literature** — ^Timks. 
" Deserves a place on every drawing-room table, and may not unfitly be removed 
frotn the drawing-room to the library." — Spectator. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

** Agreeably written and amustngly illustrated. Common sense and erudition 
are brntghi to bear on the stdgect oascussed in it" — Lancbt. 
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Handsomely printed in fkcsimile, price 5x. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document In the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, neariy 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. 
*,* A full Translation, with Notes, on a large sheet, 6^. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, *J5, 6^, 

Maid of Norway (The). 

Translated from the German by Mrs. Birkb£CK. With Pen and 
Ink Sketches of Norwegian Scenery. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. dd, 

Mark Twain 's Adventures ofTomSawyer. 

With One Hundred Illustrations. 

" The earlier Part of the book is to our thinking the most amusing thing Mark 
Tkuain has written. The humour is not always uproarious, but it is always 
genuine, and sometimes almost pathetic. " — ^Athsn AU m. ', 

" A book to be read. There is a certfiin freshness and novelty about it, a praC' 
tically romantic character, so to speak, which will make it very attractive** — 
Spectator. 

%* Also a Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated boards, at as. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7j. 6^. 

Mark Twain 's Choice Works. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. With Life, 
Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2x. 

Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip on the 

Continent of Europe, (" The Innocents Abroad," .and ** The 
New Pilgrim's Progress.") 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

Marston's (Dr. JVestland) Dramatic 

and Poetical Works, Collected Library Edition. 

" The * Patrician* s Daughter ' is an oasis in the desert of modem dramatic 
literature t a real emanation 0/ mind. We do not recollect any modem work in 
which states of thought are so freely developed, except the * Torquato Tasso ' of 
Goethe. The ^lajy is a work of art in the same sense that a play of Sophocles is a 
work of art ; it u one simple idea tn a state of gradual development ... * The 
Favourite of Fortune' ts one of the most Important additions to the stock nf 
English prose comedy that has been made during the present century,"— Times. 
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' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s, 

Marston 's (Philip B ) All in All: 

Poems and Sonnets. 

■^ - - — - - - . — - ^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8j. 

Marston 's (Philip B.) Song Tide, 

And other Poems. Second Edition. 

Handsomely half-bound, India Proofs, royal folio, £\o ; Large Paper 
copies, Artists' India Proofs, elephant folio, £,2.0, 

Modern Art : 

A Series of superb Line Engravings, from the Works of Distin- 
guished Painters of the En^ish and Foreign Schools, selected 
from Galleries and Private Collections in Great Britain. With 
descriptive Text by James Dafforne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, *js, 6d, 

Muses of May/air : 

Vers de Societe of the Nineteenth Century. Including Selections 
from Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Rossetti, Jean 
Ingelow, Locker, Ingoldsby, Hood, Lytton, C. S. C; 
Landor, Austin Dobson, &c. Edited by H. C. Pennell. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, , a New and Cheaper Edition of 

The New Republic ; 

or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
By W. H. Mallock, 

** The great charm of the book lies in the clever and artistic "way the dialogue 
is managed, and the diverse and various ex^dients by which, whilst the love o* . 
thought on every fage is kept at a lugh pitch, it never loses its realistic aspect. 
. . . It is giving high praise to a work of this sort to say that it absolutely 
needs to be taken as a whole, and that disjointed extracts here and there would 
entirely fail to convey any idea of the artistic unity, the careful and conscientious 
sequence of what is evidently the brilliant outcome of much patient thought and 
study. . . . Enough has now been said to recommend these volumes to any 
reader who desires something above the usual novel, something which will open 
up lanes of thought in his own mind, and insensibly introduce a higher standard 
into his daily life. . . . Here is novelty indeed, as well as originality, and 
to anyone who can appreciate or understand * The New Republic^ it cannot 
fail to be a rare treat.* — Observer. 

*»* The Original Edition, in Two Vols, crown Svo, 21J., niay also 
he had. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9J. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. CoMYNS Carr. With Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott, 
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MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Crown 8vOj cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 9^. 

Prose and Verse — Humorous, Satirical^ 

and Sentimental— by THOMAS MOORE, Oaiefiy from the 
Author's MSS., and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. Edited, 
with Notes, by Richard Qerne Shepherd. ... 

" TAis volutne is mainly derived frotn manuscript sources, and consists entirely 
of inedited and uncollected pieces in prose and verse. The Note Books and 
Common-place Books of Thomas Moore, together with a large tnass ofcorresPond-^ 
ence ana the original draughts and manuscripts of his principal writings, hav^ 
been for some time in the possession of the present publishers^ and were found on 
examination to yield so much matter of permanent literary interest, thai it was 
thought advisable to place them^ beyond reach or chance of loss in case of ike 
future dispersion of these autographs. No piece, either in prose or verse , appears 
in this volume, which has already appeared in any of the editions of kiscouected 
works.** 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s, per VoL 

The Old Dramatists : 



Ben Jonson^s Works. 

With Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory, and a Biographical 
Memoir by William Gifford. 
Edited by Col. Ct7NNiNGHAM. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman* s Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete 
in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains 
the Pla3rs complete, including the 
doubtful ones ; Vol. II. the 
Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by 



Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne ; Vol. III. the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe* s Works. 

Including his Translations. Edit- 
ed, with Notes and Introduction, 
by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger^s Plays. 

From the Text of William 
Gifford. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of " Believe as you 
List." Edited by CoL Cun- 
ningham. One Vol. 




Fcap. 8vo, doth extra, 6j. 

0' Shaughnessy ' s (Arthur) An Epic of^ 

Women^ and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOf. (id. 

O' Shaughnessy *s Lays of France. 

(Founded on the " Lays of Marie.") Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7j. 6fl. 

O'Shaughnessy *s Music and Moonlight : 

Poems and Songs. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully 
bound in doth for the Library, price 6s» each. 

The Piccadilly Novels: 

Popular Storiks by the Be^t Authors. 

Antonina. By Wilkib Collins* 

niustmted by Sir J. Gilbert and Alfred Concanbn. 

Basil, By Wilkib Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

Ifide and Seek. By wilkib Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret. By w^kie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and H. Furniss. 

Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My Miscellanies. By Wh-kie Coluns. 

With Steel Portrait, and Illustrations by A. Concanen. 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert and F. A. Eraser. 

The Moonstone. By Wilkie Coluns. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and F. A. Eraser. 

Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by William Shall. 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs. f By wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins. 

Illustrated by S. L. Fildes and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Destinies. By wilkie Collins. 

%* Also a POPULAR EDITION of WILKIB COLLINS'S 
NOVELS, post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as. each. 

Felicia. By m. Betham-Edwards. 

With a Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 
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The Piccadilly Novels — continued. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 

** A novel which possesses the rare and valuable qualify of furvelfy. . . . The 
scenery will be strange to most readers ^ and in tnar^ passages the aspects of Nature 
are very cleverly described. Moreover^ the book is a study of a very curious and 
interesting state of society, A novel which no novel-recuUr should miss, and which 
people who generally shun novels may enjoy ^ — Saturday Review. 

Patricia KembalL By E. Lynn Linton. 

With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier. 
" Displays genuine humour^ as well as keen social observation. Enough graphic 
Portraiture and witty observation to furnish materials for ha^-a-dozen novels <^ 
the ordinary kind** — Saturday Review. 

The Atonement of Leant Dundas. By e. Lynn Linton. 

With a Frontispiece by Henry Woods. 
" In her narrowness and her depthy in her boundless loyalty ^ her selfforgeiiing 
Passion^ that exclusiveness of Imje which is akin to cruelty ^ and the fierce 
humility which is vicarious Pride , Learn Dundas is a striking j^gure. In one 
quality the authoress has in some measure surpassed herself." — ^Pall Mall. 

The EvilEye.and other Stories. By Katharine s.macquoid. 

Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 
** Cameos delicately ^ if not very minutely or vividly ^ wrought, and quite finished 
enough to give a pleasurable sense of artistic ease atid faculty, A word of com- 
mendation is merited by the illustrations." — Academy. 

Number Seventeen. By Henry Kingsley. 

Oakshott Castle. By henry Kingsley. 

With a Frontispiece by Shirley Hodson. 
"A brisk and clear north wind of sentiment — sentiment that braces itutead op 
enervating— blows through all his works, and makes all their readers at once 
healthier and more glad. — Spectator. 

Open ! Sesame ! By Florence Marryat. 

Illustrated by F. A. Eraser. 

*' A story which arouses and sustains the reade*'*s interest to a higher degree 
ihan^ perhaps^ any of its author's former works.** — Graphic. 

Whiteladies. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

With Illustrations by A. Hopkins and H. Woods. 
*' A pleasant and readable book^ written with practical ease and grace." — ^Timbs. 

The Best of Husbands. By James Payn. 

Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 

Fallen Fortunes. By jabies payn. 

Halves. By James Payn. 

With a Frontispiece by J. Mahoney. 

Walter's Word. By James Payn. 

Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 
*' His novels are always commendable in the sense of art. They also Possess 
another distinct claim to our liking : the girls in them are remarkably charm' 
ing and true to nature^ as most People^ we believe^ have the good fortune U 
i^serve nature represented by girls." — Spectator. 
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The Piccadilly Hote.'ls^ continued. 
The Way we Live New. By Anthony trollopb. 

With Illustrations. 

The American Senator. By Anthony Trollope. 

»» Jl/r. Trollop* has a true artist's idea of tone, of colour, of harmony: his 
pictures are one, and seldom out of drawing; he never strains after effect .,ts 
fidelity itself in expressiftg English life, is never guilty of caricature. — 
Fortnightly Rkview. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. By t. a. Trollope. 

•* Full of life, of interest, of close observation, and sympathy, . . . When 
Mr. Trollope paints a scene it is sure to be a scene worth painting.'*'~^SAT\}K' 
DAY Review. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. 

One Against the World. By John Saunders 

The Lion in the Path. By John Saunders. 

" A carefully written and beautiful story — a story of goodness and truth, 
which is yet as interesting as though it dealt with the opposite qualities, . . . 
The author of this really clever story has been at great paltts to work out all 
its details with elaborate conscientiousness^ and the result is a very vivid picture 
^ the ways of life atui habits of thought of a hundred and ^fty years ago. 
, . . Certainly a very interesting book." — Times. 

Ready- Money Mortiboy. By W. Besant and James Rice. 

%♦ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY may also be had in 
illustrated boards, at as. 

My Little Girl. By W. Besant and James Ricb. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By W. besant and James Rice. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. besant and James Rice. 

With Harp and Crown. By w. besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By w. besant and James rice. 

With a Frontispiece by F. S. Walker. 

•' * The Golden Butterfly ' will certainly add to ihe happiness of mankind^ for we 
defy anybody to read it with a gloomy counteftance." — Times. 

NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 
Two vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 2IJ. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

By Justin McCarthy, Author of "Dear Lady Disdain, 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 



r 
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Ciown 8vo» red cloth, extra» 5 a each. • t 

Ouida 's Novels. — Uniform Edition. 



Folk Farine, By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 

Chandos, By Ouida, 

UnderTwo Flags. By ouida. 

Tricotrin. By Ouida. 

C!»^7 Castlemaini s 

Gage, By Ouida. 



Pascarel. By Ouida. 

Puck, By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders, By Quid a. 
Strathmore. By OumA. 

Ttt/^ Jf'i^^^jfew^A^T^By Ouida. 
5l^a. ByOtfiOA. 

/» a Winter City. By ouida. 




Held in Bondage. By Ouida. Ariadni. By Ouida. 

CHEAP EDITION OF O UIDA 'S NE W NO VEL. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (uniform with the other Volnmes of the ^ ' 

Series) 5j. 

Ariadne. 

By Ouida. 

"Ouidc^s new stofy, 'Ariadni* is m>i emfy a great romancet hui^a greatUnd 
coHSttmmate luark of^ art, remarkable beyond anything which she has yet git^ 
us for the combination of simplicity y passion^ severity ^ and beauty. The work 
stands on an altogether loftier letel than anytMug fretftiusdy ^tiHetMUd by its 
author. It is as complete and crowning a triumph ^ th^ skill ^ the writer 
that, out of materials so simple, with no accessofies in the viiay ofplot^ and onJy 
four principal dramatis personam, she should have wrought a result so rich tn 
colour, so oeautiful in Proportions, as it is of the sculptor's skill that he should 
be able to transform the solid and shapeless marble irito ike tounteiieit preaemi' 
ment of Hfe, The pages are studded with epigrams and short and felicitous 
sayings, wherein much wisdom and knowledge of human nAture are enshrined. 
In an asthetic age like the present, the artistic element in the book witt be gene' 
rally a recommendation. It is as a work of art that * Ariadni*. must be judged', 
and as such we may almost venture to pronounce it without fa^t or flaw in its 
beauty.*'— Thk yioRi.0. , • 

— — — t ^ \ _ ■ ^ t . 

MI^S. LINTONS NEW NOVML. .. ' '^ 
Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21 j. 

The World Well Lost. 

By E. Lynn Linton, Author of ** Patricia Kemball," &c. With 
12 Illustrations by Henry French and J. Lawson. 

MISS IE AN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL. 
Three Vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 

Touch and Go. 

By Jean Middlem ass. 
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Post 8vQ| illustrated boards, 2^. each. 

Cheap Editions of Popular Novels. 

[WiLKiB Collins* Novkls may also be had in doth limp at 
2j td, See^ too^ the PICCADILLY NoYELS, fir Library Editiens,'^ 

The Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Basil, By Wilkie Collins. 

Hide and Seek, By wilkie Collins. 

The Dead Secret, By wilkie Collins. 

The Queen of Hearts. By wilkie Collins. 

My Miscellanies. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Moonstone, By Wilkie Collins. 

Man and Wife, By wilkie Collins. 

Poor Miss Finch. By Wilkie Collins. 

Mtss or Mrs, ? By Wilkie Collins. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie Collins. 

Tlie Law and the Lady. By wilkie Collins. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By the Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 
This Son of Vulcan, By the Authors of •' Ready-Money MorUboy." 
My Little Girl, By tiie Authors of *• Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, 

By the Authors of *' Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

With Harp and Crown. 

By the Authors of " Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By mark twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Confinent of Europe. 

By Mark Twain. 

Qakshott Castle, By henry kingsley. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders. 

Guy Waterman. By John Saunders. 

One Against the World, By John Saunders. 

The Lion in the Path. By John and Katherine Saunders. 
Surly Tim. By the Author of '• That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
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Two Vols. 8vo, doth extni) with IllustiatioDs, lar. 6^. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated firom the Greek, with Notes * Critical and Historical, 
and a Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. 
New Edition, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, *js, 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical IVorks. 

With Baudelaire's ** Essay." 

" Poe stands as much alone among verse-writers as Salvaior Rosa among 
pointers.** — Spectator. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3^. 6^. 

The Prince of A r go lis : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MoYR Smith. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Audior. 

Demy 8yo, cloth extra, 12s. &d. 

Proctor's Myths and Marvels of Astro- 
nomy, By Richard A. Proctor, Author of ** Other Worlds 
than Ours," &c. 



r « 



The chief charm of Astronofny, with mat^^ does not reside in the wonders 
revealed to us by the science, but in the lore and legends connected with its his- 
tory, the strange fancies with which in old times it has been associated, the 
half-forgotten mvtns to which it has given birth. In our own times, also, Astronotm 
has had its myths and fancies, its wild inventions and startling paradoxes. My 
object in the present series of papers has been to collect together the most interesting 
of these old and new Astronomical Myths, associating with them, in duepropor^ 
tion, some of the chief Marvels which recent Astronon^ has revealed to us. To the 
former class belong the subjects of the first four and the last five essays of the 
present series ; while the remaining essays belong to the latter category. Through- 
out I have endeavoured to avoid technical expressions on the one hand, and ambi- 
guous phraseology {^sometimes resulting from the attempt to avoid technicaUfy) on 
the other. I have, in fact, sought to present n^ subjects as I should wish to have 
matters outside the range oftt^ special branch of study presented for my own read- 
ing, -^"SHca-KKD A. Proctor." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5j. 

Prometheus the Fire-Giver : 

An attempted Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy 
of iEschylus. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Facsimile, \2s, 6d, 

The Final Reliques of Father Prout. 

Collected and Edited, from MSS. supplied by the family of the 
Rev. Francis Mahony, by Blanchard Jerrold, 
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In Two Series, small 4to, blue and gold, gilt edges, dr. each. 

Puniana ; 

or, Thoughts Wise and Other- Why's. A New Collection of 

Riddles, Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c. In Two Series, each 

containing 3000 of the best Riddles, 10,000 most outrageous Puns, 

and upwards of Fifty beautifully executed Drawings by the Ekiitor, 

the Hon. Hugh Rowley. Each Series is Complete in itselC 

**A witty, droll, and most amusing work, profusely and elegantly iUustraied,*' 
—Standard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7^. 6d. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the 
Science of Heraldry. By J. R. Planch^ Esq., Somerset 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^ . 6^ 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dor£. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7j. dd.^ a New Edition of 

Rambosson 's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Profusely Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. 

Red'Spinner^ s By Stream and Sea : 

A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. By William Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

** Mr. Senior has long been known as an interesting and original esst^isi. He is 
a keen observer ^ a confessed love^ of * the gentle sporty* and combines with a fine 
picturesque touch a quaint and efficient humour. All these qualities come oufin a 
most attractive manner in this delightful volume. . . . It is pre'eminently a • 
iright and breezy book ^ full of nature and odd out-of-the-way references. . . IVe 
can conceive of no better book for the holiday tour or the seasiae."— Nonconformist. 

** Very delightful reading; Just the sort of book which an angler or a rambler 
will be s^lad to Juive in the side pocket of his^ jacket. Altogether, * By Stream and 
^ea ' is one of the best books of its kind which we have come across for many a lot^ 
4u^." — Oxford University Herald. 

Handsomely printed, price 5^ . 

The Roll of Battle Abbey ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
A.D. 1066-7. Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by 
two, with the principal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Iii4tO| ^reij haadsQOMljrpnnted* oikra gold d6tl]^ u/i r t 

The Roll of Caer laverock. 

Tbe (^est H^aldic Roll ; indiidiiig the Original Angto-Nonnan 
Poem, mnd an English Tnnslatioii of the MS. in .tiie:British 
Ifnseain. By Thomas Wught^ M.A. The Arms embfaixoned 
in Gold and Coloais. • ■ '• 

Crown 8vo, cloth extia, 71. 6d, 

Memoirs of the Sanson Family : 

Seven Generations of Execationeis. By Henri Sanson. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Introducticn, by Camillb Barr^rb. 
** A fmitkftU trtmtlaiioH of this curums wort, wkiek wU urtaimfy rt^ayftmual 
n»t •% tJupngtmd fl^ tit being^/ull cf karrprs, for iki originml author sums U 
ht rmtktr amaimed 0/ tkt Uckmcal aspect 0/Mu ^tv/essioH, and is eomtmsmlaify 
fmstcit$deUt»h.htt6ua$tssttcpmtaiMsal$iddtucaiimio/''t^msiifm0taiU 
oQi^hna/rom trn thfis sf L^ms XIV, to a period wiudn the memery rf 
stiUlmMg. ... Ctm. scarcefy fail to ie extremuly eHtertmmmg**-' 
>An.Y Telkgraph. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41, 6eL each. 

The " Secret Out " Series: 

The Volumes are as follows : 

The Art of Atnusing : 

A Collection of Graced Arts,. 
Games, Tricks, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. By Frank Bellew. 500 
Illustrations. 



Hanky-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks, White Magic. Sleight of 
Hand. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
200 Illustrations. 



Magician's Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchief, &c. 
All from Actual Experience. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. fioo 
lUustrations. 



Magic, No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, i:Hce, BaUs, 
.&C.* with fuUy descriptive Direc- 
tions ; the Art of Secret Writing ,- 
the Training of Performing Ani- 
mals, &c. With Coloured Fron- 
tispiece and many Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Clara 
Bellew. Many Illustrations. 

The Secret Out : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, 
and other Recreations ; with En- 
tertaining Experiments in Draw^ 
ing-room or '* White Magic." By 
w. H. Cremer. 300 Engravings. 



DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE.—ln 9 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, £/^ lor. 

The Works of Shakespeare. 

Edited by 'the Rev. Alexander Dyce. A New Edition, being 

the Third, with Mr, Dyce*s Final Corrections. 

•«• This edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857, htt 

presents a text v^ n^teriaify altered and amended from beginning to end^ with 

a large body ff critical Notes almost entirely new^ and a Glossary^ in wkUh the 

language of th^poet, his allusions to customs, dfc, are fully explained. 

" Tjff£ BEST TEXT OP SHAKESPEARE WHICH HAS YET AP- 
PEARED. Mr* J>yee*s edition is a. great worh, worthy qf his reputation^ and 
for the present it contains the standard text.**—TiMKS, 
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In reduced facsiinile, small 8yo» half Roxbuighe, lor. 6d, 

The First Folio Shakespeare. 

Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, and Tragis- 
dies. Published according to the true Originall Copies. Xrondon, 
Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed.. Blount, 1023.1 — ^An exact 
Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced facsimile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every 
detail. A full prospectus will be sent upon application^ 

" To Messrs. Chatto and Wtndus belongs the merit of kmfing ^done mort to 
facilitate tfie critical study of the text of our great dratnutut them all the-^hakt' 
sPeare clubs and societies /»/ together. A complete facsimile of the cele^nwied 
First Folic edition »/ iSa^/or half-a-guinea is at once a miracle of cheapness and 
eniet^prise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily rather dtminuiioe, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original^ and will be found to be as 
useful and far more handy to the studettt than the latter." — ATHBNiBUM. 

Post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, i&r. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. 

Beautifully printed in red and black, in small but very clear type. 
With engraved facsimile of Droeshout's Portrait, and 37 beautiful 

Steel Plates, after Stothard. 

* 

Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, i8j. 

The School of Shakspere. 

Including "The Life and Death of Captain Thonia^Stukdey," 
with a New Life of Stucley, from Unpublished Sources ; ** No- 
body and Somebody," ** Histriomastix," "The Prodigal Son," 
"Jack Drum's Entertainement," "A Warning for Fair Women," 
with Reprints of the Accounts of the Murder r and "Faire Em." 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, and an Account of' Robert 
Green and his Quarrels with Shakspere, by Richard SimpIson, 
B. A., Author of "The Philosophy of Shakspere's Sonnets," " The 
Life of Campion," &c. With an Introduction by F. J. FurnivAll. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. td. • 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
HoTTEN. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 

' *' Evefi if we were ever so mediciously inclined^ we could not pickoui all Messrs, 
Larwood and Hotten's plums, because the good things are so numerous as to defy 
the most wholes^ depredation" — Times. 



Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2J. 6d, 

The Smoker 's Text-Book. 

By J. Hamer, F,R.S.L. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lo full-page Tinted 

Illustrations, 7^. (xL 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, 
printed from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collec- 
tion of Sheridaniana. 

" The editor has brought together within a manageahle cont^ass not only the 
teven pla^s by which Sheridan is best ^nawn* but a collection eUso of his ^oetUxU 
fieces which are less familiar to the public ^ sketches of unfifdshed dramas, seUci^ms 
from his reported witticisms, and extracts frotr* his principal speeches. To these 
isprejixea a short but well-written memofr. giving fhe chief /acts In Sheridan's 
literary and Political career ; so that, wltn this volume in his hand, the student 
may consider himself tolerably well furnished with all that is necessary jfor a 
general comprehension of the subject of it.*]— Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6j. 6t/. 

The Slang Dictionary : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

" We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary reprinted and enlarg^ Prom a high 
tcienHfic^nt qfview this ^ook is not to be despised. Of course it cannot faslto 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour, and 
oddity, ofMgrotesqueness. In a word, it provides valuable material both for the 
student qfuinguage and the student of human nature." — ^Academy. 

Crown 4to, uniform with ** Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 

Illustrations, cloth gilt, lar. 6d, 



Spenser for Children. 



By M. H. ToWRY. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter 
J. Morgan. 

•* In these transcripts the writer has endeavoured to Reserve the thoughts and 
language of Spenser, while presenting the tales in a simple and continuous form. 
The work of one of our greatest poets has not been approached In an irreverent 
spirity nor with at^ intention ^vulgarizing his ficttons hf relating them in a 
familiar and mocking manner— a style too often supposed to be that most attractive 
to the young." 

Imperial 4to, containing 150 beautifully-finished full-page Engravings 
and Nine Vignettes, all tinted, and some illuminated in gold and 
colours, half-morocco, £<) gs, 

St ot hard's Monumental Effigies of Great 

Britain, With Historical Description and Introduction by John 
Kempe, F. S. a. a New Edition, with a large body of Additional 
Notes by John Hewitt. 

*^j* A few Lai^e Paper copies, royal folio, with the arms illummated 
in gold and colours, and the pktes very carefully finished in body-colours^ 
heightened with gold in the very finest style, hsdf-morocco, £\^ 15X. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9^. 

Stedman 's Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

" We ought to he thankful to those who do critical work with competent skill 
and understandings with honesty of Purpose, and with diligence and thoroughness 
of execution. And Mr. Stedman^ having chosen t* work tn this line^ deserves the 
tJianks of English scholars hy these qualities and by something more ; . . . . 
he is faithful, studious, and disceming."—SATVHDAV Review. 

Large 8vo, hsdf-Roxburghe, with Illustrations, price 9^. 

Stow 's Survey of London. 

Edited by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Copper- 
plate Illustrations. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d. 

Swift's Choice Works ^ 

in Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of 
the Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 

" The * Tale of a Tub * is, in m^ apprehension, the masterpiece of Swift ; 
certainly Rabelais has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so con- 
densed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting satire, of felicitous analogy . 
The * Battle of the Books ' is such an improvement on the similar combat in the 
Lutrin, that we can hardly own it as an imitation." — Hallam. 

" Swiff s reputation asapoet has been in a manner obscured by the greater splen- 
dour, by the natural force and inventive genius, of his prose writings ; but, if he 
had never written either the * Tale of a Tub * or * Gulliver's Travels,' his name 
merely as a poet would have come down to us, and have gone down to Posterity, 
with well-earned honours." — Hazlitt. 



Mr. Swinburne's IVorks : 



The Queen Motlter and 

Rosamond, Fcap. Svo, Sj. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

Chastelard. 

A Tragedy. Fcap. Svo, 7J. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Fcap. Svo, 9J. 

Notes on **Poems and 

Ballads,** Svo, is, 

William Blake: 

A Critical Essay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, i6j. 

Songs before Sunrise, 

Crown Svo, \os, 6d, 



Bothwell: 

A Tragedy. Two Vols, crown 
Svo, I2J. (>d, 

George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, js. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, I2J. 

Erechtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Note of an English Re- 

publican on the Muscovite CrU' 
sade, Svo, is. 

A Note on CharlotteBronte, 

Crown Svo, ds. 
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MR, SWINBURNE'S NEW WORK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9^. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Second Series. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6^. 

RossettVs (IV. M.) Criticism uponSwin- 

bumis " Poems and Ballads,*'^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *is, 6d, 

Strutfs Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recrea- 
tions, May (Sunes, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

*^ A few Large Paper Copies, with an extra set of Copperplate 
Illustrations, carefiSly coloured by hand, from the Originals, 501. 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

Dr. Syntax 's Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 

Large post Svo, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, with Illustrations, I2j. dd, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inci- 
dents in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings and 
Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

" // would have been a real loss to bibliographical literature had copyright 
difficulties depriwid the general pttblic of this very amusing collection. One of 
Thackeray* s XahitSt from his schholboy days^ was to ornament the margins and 
blank Pages of the books he had in use with caricature illustrations 0/ their 
contents. This gave special value to the sale of his libraty, and is almost cause 
for regret that it could not have been preserved in its integrity. Thackeray's 
place in literature is eminent enough to have made this an interest to future 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to compen- 
sate for the lack of this. It is an admirable euldendum, not only to his collected 
workst but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is likely to be, 
written."— Bkitish Quarterly Review. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of In- 

dolence. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
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Two Vols, crown 8vo, cloth boards, i8j.; Large Paper copies 

(only 50 printed), 36J. 

Cyril Toumeur's Collected IVorks^ 

Plays and Poems. Edited, with Critical Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Churton Collins. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7^. 6^. 

y. M. IV. Turner's Life and Correspond- 
ence, Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends 
and fellow Academicians. By Walter Thorn bury. A New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. With numerous Illustrations 
in colours, facsimiled from Turner's original Drawings. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. Four Vols, small 8vo, 30J. 

%* Also a New and Cheaper Edition, in Two Vols., crown 
3vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

Small 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 6s. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 

A Study. By H. A. Page, Author of **The Life of Thomas 
De Quincey," &c. 

Extract from Preface. — ** The nature-instinct in Thoreau was so strong 
thaty as I believe, it may even do something to aid in the interpretation of certain 
phenomena of so distant a period as the Middle Age. I see a kind of real likeness 
between this so-called ' Stoic* of America^ with his unaffected love for the slave ^ his 
wonderful sympathies and attractions ^or the lower creatures, his simpUciiitSy 
and his liking for the labour of the hand, and that St. Francis whose life has 
recently been made fresh and real to us bv the skilful pen of Mrs. OUphant. All! 
claim for Thoreau is a disinterested and not a one-stded and prejudiced hearing.* 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js. 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coifee-houses, Hostelries, and 
Taverns. By John Times, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6^. 

Timbs English Eccentrics and Ec- 
centricities: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impos- 
tures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, 
Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6^, 

Trollope's A Peep Behind the Scenes 

at Rome. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 
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One Vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. dd, 

Tom Taylor 's Historical Plays. 

** Clancarty," "Jeanne d'Arc," '* 'Twixt Axe and Crown," '* The 
Fool's Revenge," "Arkwright's Wife," "Anne Boleyn," "Plot 
and Passion." 
%* The Plays may also be had separately, at is. each. 

Crown 4to, half-Roxburghe, I2J. td, 

Vagabondiana ; 

or, Anecdotes of Mendicant Wanderers through the Streets of 
London ; with Portraits of the most Remarkable, drawn from the 
Life by John Thomas Smith, late Keeper of the Prints in the 
British Museum. With Introduction by Francis Douce, and 
Descriptive Text. With the Woodcuts and the 32 Plates, from 
the original Coppers. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, *js. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or. The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear 
Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 25, 

Warrant to Execute Mary Q. of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth^ 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, *js. 6d, 

Wright 's Caricature History of the 

Georges, CDie House of Hanover,) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 

^— ^^ ^ < -I ■' ■—■ ■■■■■ i-i - »i^»i ^— ^^ I.I.I ■ ■ ' ' - 

Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7j. 6^. 

Wright 's History of Caricature and of 

the Grotesque in Art^ Literature^ Sculpture^ and Paintings from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Profusely illustr?*ed by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

J. OGDBN AND CO., PRINTERS, Z73, ST. JOHN STRBBT, X.C. 
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